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THE  SHADOW ! 

A  MOTHER’S  DH  EAM  : 

A  ROMANTIC  DRAMA,  IN  THREE  ACTS, 

By  GEO KGB  ALMAR,  Esq. 

[Author  of  the  Cedar  Chest.  Tower  of  Nesle.  Pedlar’s  Acre. 
The  Eire  Kaiser,  &c. 

PRINTED  FROM  THE  ACTING  COPY 

With  Remarks ,  Biographical  $’  Critical , 

By  D— G. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED, 

A  Description  of  the  Costume,  Cast  of  the 
Characters,  Entrances  and  Exits,  Relative 
Positions  of  the  Performers  on  the  Stage,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Stage  Business,  as  now  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Mertropoeitan  Minor  The; 
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A  Fine  Wood  Engraving, 

By  Mr.  BONNER, 
from 

A  Drawing  taken  in  the,  Theatre 
by 

Mr.  It,  CRUIKSIJANK. 
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A  RE-ISSUE,  IN  WEEKLY  NUMBERS, 

Price  Threepence  each,  or  the  Numbers  containing  the  Plates, 
Coloured,  price  Sixpence  each, 

bergeh’s  edition  of  Ireland’s 

HISTORY  AND  LIFE 

OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

LATE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE,  Sfc. 

In  which  is  detailed  every  Particular  of  ITis  Career,  both  as  a 
General  and  a  Legislator,  during  the  Republican,  Consular,  and 
Imperial  Governments  ;  interspersed  with  numerous 

Anecdotes  of  his  Public  and  Private  Life, 

From  his  Birth,  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  to  the  Period  of  his 
Death,  at  St.  Helena;  including  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
celebrated  Military,  Political,  and  Scientific  Characters,  who 
flourished  from  the  Revolution  to  the  termination  of  the  Imperial 
Dynasty, 


In  the  compilation  of  the  present  undertaking,  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  Works  have  been  carefully  consulted,  as  well  as  every 
other  valuable  and  authentic  document  on  the  subject.  We  have 
also  introduced  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Personages 
who  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  during  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Republic,  the  Consular,  and  the  Imperial 
Governments. 


lEmhriltftljments  In  tl;c  2<Hotk. 

Highly-finished  Quarto  Plates  will  progressively  accompany  our 
Numbers,  representing  the  principal  Battles  of  Napoleon,  from 
the  original,  accurate,  and  masterly  designs  of  Vernet,  Denon, 
&c.  ;  together  with  other  interesting  subjects.  The  execution  of 
the  Plates  being  confided  to  the  spirited  burin  of  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank,  whose  acknowledged  celebrity  as  an  artist  cannot  fail 
to  ensure  them  a  favourable  reception  with  the  Public. 
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Shadow.  Speed  lo  my  mother  this  night,  or  thou  shalt  die  in' thy 
sleep ! 
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THE  SHADOW! 

A  MOTHER’S  DREAM  : 

A  ROMANTIC  DRAMA, 

In'Cfjree  &rts>, 

BY  GEORGE  ALMAR,  ESQ., 

Author  of  Pedlar’s  Acre,  The  Cedar  Chest,  The  Clerh  of  Clerkenwell,  'Power 
of  Nesle ,  The  Hover’s  Bride,  The  Charcoal  Burner,  The  Bobber  of  the 
Jihine,  Don  Quixote,  Good-Looking  Fellow,  Lut  rece  Borgia,  <j-c. 


PRINTED  FROM  THE  ACTING  COPY,  WITH  REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL,  BY  D.~ G. 

To  which  are  added, 

A  DKSCItIPTION  OK  THK  COSTUM  K CA  ST  OK  THK  Cll  A  RACTK  R9  — • 
KNTKANCKS AND  KXITS, —  RKLATIVK  POSITIONS  OK  TIIK 
PKRKORMKRS  ON'  THK  STACK,  AND  THK  WIIOI.K 
OK  THK  STACK  BUSINKS8, 

As  performed  at  the 

THEATRES  ROYAL,  LONDON. 


EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  FINE  ENGRAVING, 

By  Mr.  Bonnkr,  from  a  Drawing  taken  in  the  Theatre  hy 
Mr.  R.  Cruiksuank. 


LONDON : 


G.  H.  DAVIDSON,  PETER’S  IIILL,  DOCTORS’  COMMONS, 
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REMARKS 


Sfyatfoto. 

“  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 

Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy.” 

Johnson  says,  somewhere,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  dispute  ghost* 
stories  than  to  disprove  them.  So,  with  regard  to  dreams,  upon  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  place  implicit  reliance,  though  experience  tells 
us  they  are  not  entirely  to  be  disregarded.  If  we  believe— and  we 
have  good  reasons  for  belief— that  “  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before.”  Dreams  may  be  said  to  convey  certain  indistinct  intimations, 
which,  though  not  fully  understood  at  the  time,  impress  the  mind  with 
a  mysterious  presentiment,  that  events  subsequently  realise.  In  our 
own  time,  a  most  barbarous  murder  was  discovered  by  the  super¬ 
natural  (for  such  we  call  it)  agency  of  a  dream.  A  mother,  who  had 
lost  her  daughter,  by  what  means  she  knew  not,  though  she  might 
suspect  foul  play,  dreamt  that  the  corpse  of  her  she  loved  would  be 
found  buried  in  a  certain  spot  in  a  certain  bam,  which  the  dream  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  to  her.  This  mysterious  message  caused  an  instant 
search  ;  the  earth  was  removed  ;  the  skeleton  of  her  murdered  child 
(after  many  months  inhumation)  discovered,  and  her  seducer  and 
slayer  was,  after  a  short  interval,  apprehended  and  hanged. 

We  cannot  resist  a  joke— particularly  as  it  is  a  dramatic  one — that 
arose  out  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe.  A  countryman,  who  had 
witnessed  Carder’s  execution  at  Chelmsford,  happened  to  be  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  the  following  evening  at  the  performance  of  Macbeth, 
and  hearing  King  Duncan  put  the  question  to  Malcolm, 

“  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  ” 

exclaimed,  with  communicative  eagerness,  “Yes,  your  honour,  I  saw 
him  hanged  yesterday  !  ” 

The  plot  of  the  present  piece  turns  on  a  dream.  The  Countess  of 
Cronenberg  having  been  troubled  by  an  ominous  dream,  that  her  son 
Basil  would  be  assassinated  in  a  foreign  land,  writes  to  him  with  all 
the  solicitude  of  a  fond  mother,  urging  his  immediate  return  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  his  native  country.  The  young  count,  in  obedience  to  commands 
so  tenderly  enforced,  hastens  homeward,  and  is  met  in  the  street  by 
Viola,  the  attendant  of  Verona,  a  Venetian  lady  of  rank,  and  mistress 
of  Angelo,  a  Roue,  who,  beholding  in  him  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
said  Angelo,  to  whom  she  was  charged  to  deliver  the  letter,  performs 
her  errand ;  and  the  count,  strangely  puzzled,  resolves  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  by  immediately  repairing  to  the  house  of  the  lady  unknown. 
Verona  is  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  remarkable  resemblance ;  and 
as  the  count  is  inclined  to  be  somniferous,  she  accommodates  him 
with  a  sofa  in  her  apartment,  and  he  soon  sinks  into  sweet  forgetful¬ 
ness.  In  the  meantime  Angelo  returns,  the  officers  of  justice  are  on 
the  look  out  for  him,  and  they  are  not  slow  in  discovering  his  retreat. 
The  lady,  in  order  to  save  her  gallant,  informs  him  of  the  singular 
mistake  that  had  brought  the  count  to  her  house ;  she  paints  to  his 
terrified  imagination  the  scaffold  that  awaits  him,  and  urges  him  to 
murder  the  count,  sieze  his  papers,  assume  his  rank,  and  repair  forth¬ 
with  to  his  expectant  mother,  and  announce  himself  as  her  son.  This 
is  done. — Verona  travels  post-haste  to  the  countess’s  chateau;  a  con¬ 
venient  break  down  of  her  carriage  procures  her  ready  ingress  :  the 
hostess  hearing  that  her  guest  comes  from  Italy,  anxiously  inquires 
after  her  son,  and  learns  the  glad  tidings  that  her  letter  had  been  re- 
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ceived,  and  the  count,  ere  another  day  was  passed,  would  appear  in 
person,  and  dissipate  her  apprehensions.  Angelo  arrives ;  but  his 
demeanor  towards  his  mistress  is  altogether  changed.  He  upbraids 
her  for  being  his  tempter  to  commit  a  deed  that  hangs  heavy  on  his 
soul,  renounces  her  for  ever ;  and  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  her 
disappointment,  professes  the  most  ardent  passion  for  Benita,  ward 
of  the  countess,  to  whom  their  victim  had  been  betrothed.  This 
draws  forth  all  her  fury  :  she  significantly  reminds  him  of  her  Italian 
origin,  and  darkly  hints,  chains  and  gibbets.  The  countess  welcomes 
her  supposed  son  with  a  transport  of  maternal  joy  ;  and  the  bride  in¬ 
tended  can  see  no  difference  betwixt  the  counterfeit  and  the  reality. 
In  the  meantime,  Guiacomo  di  Kosalvo,  a  gentleman  who  had  dissi¬ 
pated  his  wealth,  and  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gondolier,  had  whis¬ 
pered  some  polite  things,  under  the  rose,  to  Verona,  appears  upon 
the  scene,  and  encounters  the  object  of  his  passion.  She  inquires 
what  unexpected  chance  had  withdrawn  him  from  his  late  humble 
occupation,  and  brought  him  to  Austria.  He  then  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  singular  adventure : — that  one  night,  when  sailing  on  the  Adriatic 
in  his  gondola,  he  was  startled  by  a  heavy  plash  in  the  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  deep  groan ;  that  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  took  on 
board  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  cast  out  at  the  window  of  a  palace 
which  overhung  the  river;  that  having  conveyed  him  to  his  own 
obscure  dwelling,  the  murdered  man  dipped  his  stiletto  in  the  blood 
that  still  flowed  from  his  wound,  and  with  it  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  detailing  his  assassination  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  charged 
him  (Guiacomo)  to  deliver  the  letter  within  one  month.  That  having 
undertaken  the  mysterious  errand,  the  man  expired;  but  not  without 
threatening  Guiacomo  that  he  should  be  nightly  haunted  by  his 
“  Shadow,”  until  he  had  redeemed  his  promise.  Verona,  dreading  the 
fate  of  her  lover,  (for  Angelo,  to  cover  his  future  base  designs,  had 
made  her  the  amende  honorable,)  tries  to  coax  him  out  of  the  fatal 
epistle ;  but  finding  it  impracticable,  exacts  from  him  an  engagement 
to  delay  its  delivery  for  one  night,  on  the  condition,  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morn  she  will  become  his  bride.  Guiacomo  consents,  and  re¬ 
tires  to  his  couch  ;  when,  true  to  the  count’s  dying  promise,  his 
“  Shadow"  appears,  and  upbraids  him  with  his  delay.  He  awakes  in 
agonising  trepidation,  alarms  the  house,  hastens  to  the  countess,  and 
presents  the  letter.  The  murderer  is  now  spurned  from  her  presence, 
and  speedy  vengeance  threatens  him.  But  Verona  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  save  Angelo,  drugs  a  bowl  for  the  unhappy  mother,  and 
counting  hope  as  lost,  swallows  a  potent  poison,  that  she  had  kept 
concealed  in  a  ring,  to  avail  her  in  her  last  extremity.  By  a  paper 
which  the  countess  had  entrusted  to  her  supposed  son,  with  an  in¬ 
junction  that  he  should  not  open  it  until  after  her  death,  he  learns 
(by  some  newly  unravelled  mystery)  that  he  is,  in  reality,  her  son, 
and  consequently,  his  brother’s  assassin  ! 

This  story  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sufficiently  lugubrious. 
It  is,  however,  enlivened  by  the  whimsicalities  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Gobbos  Doloroso,  twin  brothers,  who,  like  the  two  Dromios, 
are  so  exactly  alike,  that  they  are  continually  involved  in  each  other’s 
perplexities,  at  the  same  time  involving  other  people.  Thus,  the 
elder  Gobbo,  a  great  poacher,  receives,  to  his  utter  amasement,  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  six  ducats  from  the  countess’s  domestic  fool,  which,  in  truth 
w  as  a  loan  of  Gobbo  junior ;  and  when  the  said  fool  returns  and  de¬ 
mands  the  restitution  of  the  over- paid  dollar,  (the  debt  being  but  five  ) 
he  encounters  his  real  creditor,  Gobbo  the  younger,  who  very  natu¬ 
rally  denies  the  receipt  in  toto,  and  comes  in  for  his  quantum  of  cas¬ 
tigation.  Their  reputed  father,  the  gipsy  chief,  is  also  sadly  puzzled 
touching  a  pig  with  a  curly  tail  which  the  elder  Gobbo  had  purloiued  • 
and  wheu  he  questions  the  younger  about  the  said  pig,  he  is  astounded 
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by  a  series  of  equivocations,  that  produces  much  mutual  cudgelling 
and  sport.  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  younger,  is  a  gay  man,  who  stays 
out  o’nights  and  gets  drunk,  leaving  his  wife,  and  ill-favoured  imps, 
to  devour  his  substarifce,  and  clapper-claw  him  when  he  comes  home. 
Gobbo,  senior,  in  one  of  his  predatory  rambles,  pays  his  respects  to  the 
pig-stye  of  the  absent  Gobbo,  is  caught  in  the  remarkable  fact  of  steal¬ 
ing  his  own  pig !  and  hauled  in,  nose  in  tongs  !  by  his  enraged  rib,  to 
receive  the  penance  due  to  his  misdeeds.  He  stares  to  find  himselt 
thus  suddenly  transmogrified  into  a  family  man,  with  a  virago  of  a 
wife,  and  two  little  wide-mouthed  gimlet-eyed  devil’s-darlings,  scream¬ 
ing  in  his  ears.  He  is  somewhat  consoled,  by  being  tenderly  invited 
to  partake  of  supper ;  and  is  sharpening  his  carver  with  hearty  good 
will,  when  Gobbo  junior,  a  quaking  penitent,  after  his  two  night’s 
flourish  abroad,  scares  him  with  an  unexpected  tete-a-tete !  The 
doubles  take  each  other  for  ghosts ;  and  the  ludicrous  confusion  of  the 
scene  is  consummated  by  the  apropos  entrance  of  the  affrighted  Mrs. 
Doloroso  and  her  interesting  and  terrified  progeny.  The  melodra¬ 
matic  and  farciful  portions  of  this  piece  are  agreeably  combined ;  and 
come  appropriate  music,  beautiful  scenery,  and  splendid  costume, 
complete  the  eflfect  of  the  whole. 

There  are  a  couple  of  very  comical  drolls  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  that 
strike  us  as  being  original.  Their  humour  is  of  the  lowest  cast,  but 
withal,  so  grotesque,  that  laugh  we  must.  They  chaunt  a  rattling 
duet,  irresistibly  nonsensical  and  outre,  and  accompany  it  with  con¬ 
tortions  and  grimaces  that  Scaramouch  might  envy.  There  is  a  sort 
of  antique  drollery  in  this  brace  of  Merry-Andrews,  that  conveys  to 
our  mind  what  Kit  Sly  and  Will  Kempe  might  have  been  in  olden 
time.  They  are  the  two  Gobbo’s  of  this  piece,  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
•uter. 


Costume. 


BARON  BELLAMONTI. — Amber  colour,  Italian  shape — slashed 
ileeves  of  red  satin — the  dress  richly  trimmed  with  the  same  colour — 
•mber  coloured  stockings,  and  shoes. 

BASIL,  Count  of  Cronenberg. — Crimson  tunic  shirt — sleeves 
slashed  with  white  satin,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold— jewelled 
cross,  and  steel  rapier,  richly  studded— cap,  with  single  white  feather 
— white  pantaloons — morocco  boots. 

OLOFERI  aud  MAFFEO.— Crimson  shirts,  trimmed  with  gold — 
orange  pantaloons,  with  crimson  clocks — russet  shoes. 

GUIACOMO  DI  ROSALVO. — First  Dress:  Dark  brown  shirt, 
trimmed  with  blue — brown  pantaloons— sandle  shoes.  Second  Dress  : 
Rich  black  velvet  shape,  With  white  satin  puffs,  trimmed  with  silver — 
white  silk  pantaloons— shoes— black  bonnet  and  feather. 

ANGELO.—  First  Dress  :  Black  shirt,  slashed  with  orange  satin, 
and  trimmed  with  yellow-  black  bonnet — white  pantaloons — Italian 
mantilla,  and  stiletto— russet  boots.  Second  Dress:  The  same  as 
Basil. 

FORTUNE.— Ragged  cloak — brown  tunic. 

GOBBO  DOLOROSO,  THE  ELDER.— Orange  shape  — puffed 
with  blue— small  orange  hat,  with  single  red  feather — high  ruff— crim¬ 
son  stockings — russet  shoes,  with  large  rosettes. 

GOBBO,  THE  YOUNGER. — Precisely  the  same  as  Gobbo,  tub 
Elder. 

COXCOMB. — Pink  coloured— jester’s  dress. 

ANDREA. — Black  robe  of  an  inquisitor. 

ANSELM. — Plain  drab  shape. 

ROLAND,  Page  to  the  Countess.— White  satin  Bhirt,  orna- 
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mented  in  front  with  an  escutcheon— white  silk  stockings— shoes— 
black  bonnet,  and  white  feather. 

ASTOLFO.— Red  shirt,  with  escutcheon,  richly  trimmed  with  gold. 
;  JEPPO.— The  same. 

IDA,  Countess  of  Cronenberg.— First  Dress:  Black  velvet  bag, 
and  train -satin  petticoat,  and  stomacher — black  velvet  hat,  with 
jewels.  Second  Dress:  Scarlet  satin,  trimmed  with  ermine— crimson 
cap,  trimmed  with  pearls— crimson  shoes. 

VERONA.— First  Dress:  Amber  satin,  and  train.  Second  Dress  : 
Crimson  travelling  dress  sleeves  slashed  with  white  satin— white 
satin  collar,  richly  trimmed  with  gold— crimsou  hat,  and  white  feathers. 
Third  Dress:  Violet-coloured  satin — blue  satin  petticoat -blonde  veil, 
richly  trimmed  with  gold. 

BENITA. — White  satin,  trimmed  with  blue  and  swan’s-down — 
white  satin  hat,  trimmed  with  swan’s-down  and  gold — tassels  sus¬ 
pended. 

VIOLA. — Pink  cambric  muslin— black  boddice  and  sleeves — pink 
stomacher. 

TOINETTE. — Yellow  body,  trimmed  with  scarlet  —  scarlet  sto¬ 
macher,  and  apron. 


<£ast  of  tfye  CHjaiattcrs, 

As  performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  1835. 
Baron  Bellamonti  (an  Austrian  Noble )  Mr.  S.  Johnson. 


Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg  . *  *  *  *  *  * 

Oloferi  . Mr.  King. 

Maffeo . Mr.  Dunn. 

Slviati . Mr.  C.  J.  Smith 

Guiacomo  di  Rosalvo . Mr.  Campbell. 

Angelo  (a  Venetian  Gambler)  . Mr.  G.  Almar. 


Fortune  (Chief  of  a  Tribe  of  Gipsies)  . .  Mr.  James. 
Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Elder  (a  Poacher,  -p 

in  league  with  the  Gipsies)  . J  r*  °&ers* 

Gobbo  JDoloroso,  the  Younger  (Game-\  ,,  ~  , 

keeper  to  the  Countess  of  Cronenberg)  J  r"  ‘“U  er' 
Coxcomb  (Fool  to  the  Castle)  . Mr.  W.  Short. 


Andrea  (a  Spy  of  the  Inquisition) . Mr.  Pateman. 

Anselm  (an  Innkeeper)  . Mr.  Scarbrow. 

Peter  . Mas.  Newcombe. 

Stupid  (Son  of  Gobbo  jun.) . Mas.  Robinson. 

Roland  (Page  to  the  Countess)  .  Miss  Bigg. 

Ida  (Countess  of  Cronenberg)  . Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

Verona  (a  Venetian  Lady)  . Miss  Macarthy. 

Benita  (Ward  to  the  Countess) . Miss  Langley. 

Viola  (an  Italian  Maiden) . Miss  Leoni. 

Toinette  (Wife  of  Gobbo,  jun.) . Miss  Askill. 

Saucy  (Daughter  of  Gobbo,  jun.) . Miss  Franks. 

Marcel  (a  Nurse)  . Mrs.  James. 


Pages,  Huntsmen,  Inquisitors ,  Boicmen,  Villagers,  kc. 


THE  SHADOW. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  Terrace  of  Cronenberg  Castle — steps ,  c. 
— door  of  the  castle,  l.u^e. — a  landscape  in  the  dis¬ 
tance . 

Music • — Enter  the  Counts  Bellamonti,  Maffeo,  and 
Ojloferi,  down  the  steps,  c. — Gobbo  Doloroso,  the 
Younger ,  Toinette,  and  Peasants,  dancing — Hunters 
in  attendance,  some  holding  greyhounds  and  sporting 
dogs. 

HUNTING  CHORUS. 

Open  thy  casement ;  awake  ! — it  is  day. 

Hark  to  our  horn  of  the  chase, 

Hark  away ! 

Sweetly  it  sounds  o’er  the  silvery  lake : 

Wake  from  thy  slumbers,  fair  lady,  awake  1 

Hark  away ! 

It  is  day. 

Hark  away  !  hark  away  ! 

Enter  Ida,  Countess  of  Cronenberg,  and  Benita,  from 
the  castle ,  l.  u.  e.,  followed  by  Pages. 

Bel.  (r.  c.)  Diana  comes  at  last !  [ Kneeling  to  Ida.'] 
Hunteress,  at  thy  shrine  we  bow  the  knee. 

Ida.  (c.)  I  thank  ye  all ;  but  mock  not  thus  the  sorrow 
of  my  heart. — Arise  !  * 

Gob.  jun.  (r.)  No,  no  :  play  no  tricks  with  us.  Get  up  ! 
Maf.  Who  is  that  fellow?  [To  Gobbo.]  You — d’ye 
near  ? 

Gob. jun.  I — I  beg  your  pardon;  but  when  you  said 
fellow,  I  thought  you  was  speaking  to  that  gentleman  od 
your  right. 

Maf.  [Seizing  him.]  Insolent ! 
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Ida.  [Interfering .]  Curb  your  temper,  good  kinsman, 
at  the  request  of  a  lady. 

Gob.jun.  Yes;  and  do  not  pinch  my  ear  so  dreadfully 
hard,  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman. 

Ida.  Poor  Gobbo  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 

Gob.jun.  That  I  am,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

Toi.  [Advancing ,  r.]  Yes  ;  he  is  my  husband. 

Gob.jun .  There,  didn’t  I  say  so  ? 

Toi.  Why,  sir,  you  took  me  for  better  or  for  worse, 
did’nt  you  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Yes  ;  but  I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  you  were 
a  great  deal  worse  than  I  took  you  for. 

Toi.  [Threatening .]  Very  wrell,  sir,  very  well !  But 
I’ll  not  put  myself  out  of  temper;  I  shall  wait  till  you 
come  home  at  night.  [Exit,  hastily ,  r. 

Gob.jun.  [Aside,  looking  after  her.]  Ah,  there  you 
may  wait  long  enough,  for  I  sha’n’t  go  home  till  morn¬ 
ing. 

Bel.  Come  hither,  Gobbo ;  nay,  don’t  be  afraid  of  me. 

Gob.  jun.  [Drawing  back.']  Oh  !  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  you  ;  I  am  only  afraid  of  your  fist,  my  master. 

Bel.  Remember  ! 

Gob.jun.  Yes,  I  do  remember  the  terrible  dig  of  the 
head  you  gave  me  yesterday. 

Ida.  Indeed  ! — He  struck  you  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Indeed  did  he,  and  so  hard,  that  my  ears  sang 
to  the  tune  of  the  Merry  Swiss  Boy  for  sixteen  hours  af¬ 
terwards.  [Singing.]  “  Am  not  I,  am  not  I  a  merry  Swfiss 
boy?”  By  St.  Nicholas!  I  wish  I  was;  but  I’m  an  un¬ 
fortunate  little  man  with  a  very  large  family. 

Ida.  [Impatiently.]  Come,  Gobbo,  no  more  of  this 
family. 

Gob.  jun.  [Sorrotvfully.]  I  hope  not,  my  lady  ;  for  I 
have  fifteen  of  them  already.  [Crossing  to  n. 

Ben.  [Meeting  him.]  But,  Gobbo,  are  they  not  sweet 
little  angels  to  look  at  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Oh,  yes,  beautiful  ;  but  they  are  such  devils 
to  eat !  My  youngest  boy,  not  three  months  old,  never 
makes  but  two  bites  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

Maf.  And  have  you  met  with  any  other  misfortunes. 
Gobbo  ? 

Gob.jun.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Ida.  I’ll  tell  them  for  you,  good  Gobbo. 

Gob.  jun.  Do,  my  lady  ;  and  if  your  friends  should  be 
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disposed  to  give  me  any  thing  on  account  of  them,  drop 
it  slily  into  my  hat. 

Ida.  Do  not  fear  me.  The  family  of  Gobbo,  be  it 
known,  have  for  some  centuries  officiated  as  keepers  of 
game  on  this,  my  estate  of  Cronenburg.  The  father  and 
i  mother  of  this  boy - - 

Gob.  jun  [Aside. ]  This  dear  boy,  as  they  used  to  call 
i  me. 

Ida.  Died  of  a  pestilential  fever  that  made  sad  ravages 
on  my  domain.  They  died — I  drop  a  tear  to  their  me¬ 
mory  ! 

Gob.  jun.  [Aside.']  I  wish  she  would  drop  something 
into  my  hat. 

Ida.  To  continue :  these  boys,  twin  brothers,  were 
left  to  my  care.  I  gave  orders  to  have  them  carefully 
brought  up,  intending,  that  when  time  had  ripened  them 
to  mature  age,  the  lads  should  hold  the  rangership  of  Cro¬ 
nenburg,  even  as  their  forefathers  did ;  but  fate  decreed  it 
otherwise  :  for  scarce  had  two  years  flown,  when  a  troop 
of  mendicants,  upon  their  way,  stopped  at  the  cabin  where 
the  children  dwelt,  and  asked  for  alms  ;  alms  were  refused  ; 
and  ’ tis  supposed,  when  nightfall  came,  they  lurked  about 
the  house,  and  an  opportunity  occurring,  they  entered  the 
cot,  and,  out  of  revenge,  stole  from  the  cradle  the  brother 
of  poor  Gobbo,  and  wandered  with  him  o’er  the  rugged 
Alps  towards  Italy. 

Bel.  [Giving  him  money.]  Poor  fellow,  there’s  money 
for  thee. 

Maf.  Poor  Gobbo. 

Omnes.  Poor  Gobbo. 

Gob.  jun.  Yes,  very  poor  Gobbo;  allow  me  to  take 
round  the  hat,  my  lady. 

[He  takes  round  the  hat ,  and  they  bestow  alms. 

Ben.  And,  may  I  ask,  was  your  brother  like  yourself, 
Gobbo  ? 

Gob.  jun.  We  were  as  like  as  two  peas  ;  so  like,  they  say 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  Bless 
you,  the  resemblance  was  so  strong,  that,  at  times,  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  my  brother  or  myself ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  whacked  me,  that  I  could  discover  it.  Ah  I 
my  poor  Gobbo,  sen.,  your  little  brother  Gobbo,  jun.,  will 
never,  never  behold  you.  Oh,  dear  l  excuse  the  tenderness 
of  my  disposition,  that  makes  me  take  on  so.  [Aside.]  If 
I  had  an  onion  with  me,  I’d  cry  ’em  into  charity ;  but  to 
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lose  one’s  poor  brother  at  such  an  early  age,  makes  one  for¬ 
get  all  worldly  advantages.  [To  Maffeo.]  I  don’t  think 
you  put  any  thing  into  my  hat,  sir. 

Maf.  My  friend,  you  are  mistaken. 

Gob.  jun.  Am  I ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it :  then  it  was 
you,  my  lord. 

Olo.  Not  I. 

Gob.  jun.  Then  it  was  my  mistake.  Oh  !  my  poor  dear 
brother,  why  were  you  stolen  away  by  the  gipsies  ?  [Aside.] 
If  they  had  but  taken  away  my  wife,  why  I  should  not  have 
cared  so  much  about  it.  [Exit,  l. 

Bel.  [To  the  Countess. ]  I  congratulate  your  ladyship 
on  the  sentimentality  of  your  servant.  Say,  shall  we  fly 
our  falcons  ?  the  stag-hounds  are  baying  at  the  terrace-foot, 
and  eager  for  thetdiase. 

Ida.  The  hound  may  in  his  kennel  sleep,  and  the  steed 
tarry  long  in  his  stable,  ere  Ida  of  Cronenberg,  will  handle, 
rein,  or  follow  falcon. — Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  1 

Ben.  [Anxiously .]  How  is  this ;  you  seem  agitated, 
pray,  explain ! 

Bel.  Oh !  do  lady,  I  conjure  you  1 

Ida.  Let  all  retire,  save  you  and  Benita. 

[Music — Bellamonti  waves  his  hand ;  they  retire. 

Bel.  Say,  lady,  what  has  thus  disturbed  you. 

Ida.  A  dream — a  frightful  dream. 

Bel.  And  do  you  put  confidence  in  dreams  ? 

Ida.  I  do,  in  this. — Smile  not ;  but  listen  to  my  strange 
narration.  For  three  successive  months,  on  the  same  date, 
and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  have  I  dreamt  this 
dream — and  you  shall  hear  it.  Bellamonti,  well  you  know 
(for  are  you  not  a  distant  kinsman  to  my  son,  my  only  son 
Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg,)  how  anxiously  I  have  refused 
his  ardent  wish  to  travel. 

Ben.  And  I,  dear  countess,  have  not  I  ? - 

Ida.  You  have — but  idly — although  he  loves  you — and 
well  he  should,  for  is  not  Benita  the  betrothed  wife  of 
Basil  ? 

Bel.  But  the  dream  ! 

Ida.  I  will  proceed. — Last  night,  the  anniversary  of  the 
night  on  which  my  son  departed,  a  warning  voice,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  thus  spoke  to  mine  ear. 

Ben.  [Anxiously.']  Did  it  take  no  fora*  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  of  one  with  a  pallid  cheek  and  a  blood-stained 
brow,  of  my  son— -my  wandering  son — thy  own  affianced 
husband,  girl — Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg, 
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Bel.  Go  on  1 

Ida.  “  Mother,”  said  the  shadow,  11  This,  this  will  be 
my  fate  and  it  pointed  with  its  pallid  finger  to  a  deep 
wound  :  ”  against  thy  wish,  the  staff  of  thy  evening  age  did  ' 
leave  thee  desolate,  to  drink  the  draught  of  pleasure  under 
other  skies  ;  and  here” — here  it  again  pointed  to  the  gash — • 

“  is  my  wound ;  a  death-blow  from  the  assassin’s  hand. 
Awake  I  awake  !  for  never  more  shall  thou  see  me  but  in 
thy  sleep  :  it  is  my  doom  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.”  Loud 
thunder  followed ;  and  as  the  spectre  fled,  I  awoke,  and 
starting  from  my  couch  to  grasp  my  boy,  discovered  it — 
a  Shadow  1  a  Mother’s  Dream  1 

Bel.  No  more  1  ’Twas,  at  the  best,  a  dream  1 

Ben.  Dreams,  dearest  lady,  ever  go  by  contraries. 

Ida.  Ay,  so  may  a  dream  of  love,  but  not  a  dream  of 
death  1 

Bel.  Yet  reason,  lady. 

Ida.  I  cannot.  Three  months  ago  I  wrote  to  him,  at 
Ferrara,  to  return  ;  and  in  my  letter,  told  him  of  this 
warning. 

Bel.  And  he  replied  not  1 

Ida.  Never  1 

Bel.  Come  to  the  chase,  on  the  rough  Alps,  and  dissipate 
those  terrors. — They  soon  will  pass  away. 

Ida.  Yes,  they  will  pass  away,  when  the  summer’s  sun 
shall  freeze  yon  stream  to  ice,  and  roses  spring  from  snowy 
cap  of  yon  tall  mountain. 

Bel.  To  the  chase  1  [The  horn  sounds  without.']  Forgive 
my  smiles,  anon  you  will  be  wiser — ’twas  only  a  dream— 
an  idle  dream. 

Ida.  No  ;  not  an  idle  dream,  a  mother’s  dream ;  and 
may  it  prove  a  shadow. — Good  gentlemen,  good  morrow. 

Bel.  Forward ! 

[ Music — Exeunt  Ida ,  Benita ,  and  Females ,  into  the 
»  Castle ,  l.  v.  e. 


HUNTING  CHORUS  [ Continued .] 

Over  the  mountain  we  merrily  stray  : 

Hark,  to  our  horn  of  the  chase  ! 

Hark  away  1 

Sweetly  it  sounds  o’er  the  silvery  lake  ; 

And  soon  from  his  lair  the  deer  will  awake. 

Hark  away  1 
It  is  day. 

Hark  away  !  hark  away ! 
« 
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[Exeunt  Count  Bellamonti,  followed  by  Hunters,  S;c. 
up  the  steps,  c., — the  Chorus  dies  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  as  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  II. — Cronenbury  Park. 

Enter  Fortune,  the  Gijjsy,  l.,  with  a  bottle  hanging  at 

his  side. 

For.  So,  the  gins  and  the  snares  are  all  set,  and  when 
the  moon  gets  up,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  rare  spoil.  Suc¬ 
cess,  say  I,  to  poaching!  [Drinking.']  But  hold,  before  I 
go  further,  I,  and  my  conscience,  must  balance  accounts. 
Let  me  consider: — ay,  ’tis  now  some  twenty  years  since  I  and 
my  tribe,  journeying  to  pass  the  Alps,  asked  alms  of  an 
old  woman  near  this  spot,  [Looking  off,  r.  s.  e.J  and  whose 
cottage  chimney  I  can  see,  even  now,  peeping  above  the 
the  trees  :  the  alms  we  asked  were  refused.  I  took  re¬ 
venge  by  stealing  from  her  care  a  boy,  about  three  years 
old,  named  Gobbo.  My  son  dying,  I  adopted  him  as  my 
own,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  gipsy  trade,  made  him  a 
poacher,  and  a  master  of  his  craft ; — turning  out  a  good 
shot,  I  got  him  well  garbed,  and  sent  him  forth  to  serve  as 
keeper,  to  any  man  of  estate  who  had  game  to  preserve ; 
(that  is,  to  lose,)  for  where  he  is  keeper,  we  are  safe.  Our 
tribe  follow  him,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  sun,  and  feed  and 
fatten  on  the  red  deer  like  lords  of  the  domain.  We  have 
travelled  with  him,  in  this  manner,  half  over  Italy  ;  but 
our  tricks  becoming  stale,  and  the  air  of  an  Italian  prison 
being  too  confined  for  us,  and  not  at  all  suiting  our  delicate 
constitutions,  we  hastily  quitted  possession  of  the  premises, 
and  pitched  our  tents  here,  to  practise  them  afresh  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  [Looking  off,  u.]  Oh,  he  comes  I  Suppose  he  should 
have  some  distant  recollection  of  this  spot  where  he  was 
born.  Pshaw  !  what  can  a  child  of  three  years’  squalling 
recollect  ?  No,  no  ;  I’m  safe. 

Enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Elder,  l.,  with  a  bag , 

snares,  fyc. 

Well,  Gobbo,  what  luck  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Capital :  I’ve  shot  seven  hares,  six  brace  of 
partridges,  a  sucking  pig,  and  three  pounds  of  sausages. 

For.  Shot  three  pounds  of  sausages  ! 

Gob.  sen.  Yes,  I  shot  them  into  my  bag;  but  I  stole  ’em 
first  out  of  a  cottage  window  hard  by. 

For.  And  the  pig  ? 
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Gob.  sen.  Oh,  I  gammoned  him  out  of  the  stye  by  the 
odoriferous  scent  of  some  stale  hasty  pudding.  Tig  l  tig  ! 
said  I  ;  and  we  walked  along  together  as  if  we  were  bro¬ 
thers,  till  wre  came  to  a  secluded  spot ;  when  said  I  to 
pigee,  “  Will  you  come  along  with  me  for  a  day  or  two  ?” 
and  he  answered,  “Aweek! — aweek  ! — aweekl”  So  I 
took  him  for  a  week. 

For.  That  was  brotherly. 

Gob.  sen.  About  as  brotherly  as  Cain  ;  for  I  took  him 
to  another  secluded  spot,  and  there  I  murdered  him,  and 
popped  his  body  into  this  bag. 

For.  Very  cleverly  done,  Gobbo  ;  but  you  must  remain 
here,  while  I  skulk  down  into  the  dell  to  tell  our  success  to 
the  tribe  ;  I  will  soon  be  back  again.  [ Exit ,  n. 

Gob.  sen.  The  devil  doubt  you  !  [ Looking  off,  r.]  Eh  1 
;  here’s  somebody  coming,  and  he  walks  so  fast,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  his  way  ;  so  I  had  better  stop  and 
brazen  it  out.  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  won’t  know  my 
name  or  business,  that’s  some  consolation. 

Enter  Coxcomb,  r.,  with  a  long  stick  and  a  bladder  tied 

at  the  end  of  it. 

Cox.  Ah,  Master  Gobbo  !  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you. 

Gob.  sen.  [. Astonished .]  Oh,  lawk  !  do  you  know  me  ? 

Cox.  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  we  are  near  neighbours. 

Gob.  sen.  Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Cox.  I’m  the  fool. 

Gob.  sen.  Oh,  then,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  suppose  we  are 
near  neighbours.  Pray,  what  is  my  trade  ? 

Cox.  (r.  c.)  A  gamekeeper. 

Gob.  sen.  (c.)  Right ;  and  my  business  here  is - 

Cox.  To  find  out  poachers. 

Gob.  sen.  [Aside.']  There  I  think  you  are  wrong;  it  is 
to  prevent  poachers  from  being  found  out. 

Cox.  A  sweet  little  wife  you  have  got,  Master  Gobbo. 
Gob.  sen.  [Staring  with  surprise.]  Have  I  ?  when  was 
I  married  ? 

Cox.  About  eleven  years  ago :  I  gave  away  the  bride 
myself ! 

Gob.  sen.  [Aside.]  If  you  had  kept  her  yourself,  I 
should  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied. 

Cox.  And  if  you  remember,  on  that  very  day  I  borrowed 
of  you  five  crowns. 

Gob.  sen.  [Anxiously.]  Did  you,  though  ? 

Cox.  You  know  I  did  ;  here  is  pencil  and  paper,  with 
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can’t 
;  will 


the  receipt  drawn  up,  so  put  your  name  to  it,  and  there  is 
the  money. — You  hesitate  ! 

Gob.  sen.  No,  I  don’t.  [ Talcing  the  receipt. ]  I 
exactly  write  my  name  ;  but  there’s  my  cross  to  it 
that  do  ? 

Cox.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  me. 

Gob.  sen.  So  it  is  to  me 

Cox.  You  are  satisfied,  I  hope. 

Gob.  sen.  Oh,  quite. 

Cox.  And  so  am  I,  good  morrow. 

Gob.  sen.  Stop  !  didn’t  you  say  you  were  a  fool  1 

Cox.  The  fool  of  the  castle  1 

Gob.  sen.  The  greatest  fool  there,  I  should  think  ! 

Cox.  I  hope  so ;  it  is  my  .profession :  if  they  find  a 
greater  fool  than  myself,  I  shall  lose  my  situation. 

[Exit,  l, 

Gob.  sen.  That’s  the  cleverest  professional  man  I  ever 
met  with.  Lawk  1  what  a  number  of  brothers  he  would 
meet  with  in  the  political  world !  [Counting  the  money.'] 
Three,  four,  five,  six ;  why  he  has  given  me  one  too  many. 
[Throwing  the  bag  over  his  shoulder.]  Come  along, 


piggee !  There’s  some  mistake,  so  I’ll  decamp  while  my 


bones  are  whole  in  my  skin. — Well,  if  ever- 


[Exit,  l. 


Enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Younger ,  r. 

Gob.  jun.  The  poachers  are  beginning  to  work  again : 
I’ve  found  the  snares  set  in  the  copse  already.  [Looking 
off,  l.]  Who  comes  here  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Oh  l  I  see1;, 
’ tis  Coxcomb  the  jester.  I’ve  got  money  to  pay  to-morrow, 
and  as  he  owes  me  five  crowns,  I  am  just  in  the  vein  to  ask 
him  for  it. 


Re-enter  Coxcomb,  l. 

Cox.  Well  met. — I  ran  back  to  tell  you,  that  instead  of?  I 
paying  you  five  crowns,  I  have  paid  you  six. 

Gob •  jun.  [Astonished.]  Instead  of  paying  me  five*i 
crowns,  you  have  not  paid  me  any. 

Cox.  Are  you  drunk  ? 

Gob. jun.  No;  are  you? 

Cox.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  I  did  not  give  you  six.  < 
crowns  just  now  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Why,  you  have  not  paid  me  a  dump  1 

Cox .  [Pulling  out  a  paper.]  See,  here  is  your  receipt: 
for  it  I  „ 

Gob.  jun.  That  isn’t  my  writing ! 
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Cox.  [Beating  him  with  the  bladder .]  Will  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  that — and  that. 

Gob.jun.  Yes;  there  will  be  a  receipt  for  that  on  ray 
back,  to-morrow,  as  black  as  ink. 

Cox.  I  assure  you,  this  gives  me  great  pain. 

Gob.jun.  [Shrugging  up  his  shoulders.]  Ay,  and  so  it 
does  me  ! 

Cox.  You  will  remember  this  when  we  meet  to-morrow. 

[Exit,  l. 

Gob.  jun.  My  bones  won’t  forget  it  by  to-morrow  month. 

✓ 

Re-enter  Fortune,  r.,  looking  about. 

For.  It’s  all  right,  I  think. 

Gob.  jun.  [Surveying  him  with  suspicion.]  I  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  think  so. — I  think  it  is  all  wrong.  Who  the  devil 
are  you  ? 

For.  Come,  hand  over  the  bag  ! 

Gob.  jun.  What  bag  ? 

For.  Why,  the  bag  with  the  pig  in  it,  to  be  sure. 

Gob.  jun.  I’ve  got  no  bag  with  a  pig  in  it  !  What  pig 
do  you  mean  ? 

For.  The  pig  you  stole  out  of  the  cottage. 

Gob.  jun.  I  steal  a  pig  ! — I’m  a  gamekeeper  1 

For.  I  know  you  are. 

Gob.jun.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief? 

For.  I  take  you  for  a  fool. — Where’s  the  pig  with  a 
curly  tail  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Oh  !  curse  the  pig  with  a  curly  tail ;  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  you  stupid  old  jackass  ! 

For.  If  you  speak  so  to  your  father  again,  I’ll  break 
every  bone  of  your  skin. 

Gob.  jun.  You  !  you  my  father — my  father  died  five-and- 
tw'enty  years  ago. — God  bless  him  ! 

For.  Did  he,  indeed.  [Beating  him  off,  r.]  Then  now 
you  will  find  he  has  come  to  life'again.  [Exeunt,  r. 

Re-enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Elder,  u.,  slowly,  with 
the  bag  over  his  shoulder. 

Gob.  sen.  I  declare  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  and  father’s 
voice:  surely  he  has  not  fallen  in  with  the  keepers. — No  ; 
I  think  he  is  too  good  a  judge  to  tumble  into  mischief.  A 
pretty  good  day’s  wrork  this  ; — six  crowns,  and  a  pig  in  a 
bag. 

Re-enter  Fortune,  r. 

For.  A  young  rascal ;  he  gave  me  the  slip  in  a  moment. 

b  3 
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I’ll  teach  him — [ Seeing  Gobbo  sen.'] — why,  where  the  devil 
did  you  come  from  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Oh  !  I  came  a  roundabout  way ! 

For.  Yes,  you  must  have  come  a  roundabout  way  to  be 
here  where  you  are — when  just  this  moment  you  were 
somewhere  else. 

Gob.  sen.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  father  :  but 
come,  there  is  a  fire  in  the  dell,  let’s  go  and  roast  the  pig 
over  it. 

For.  What  pig  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Why,  the  pig  in  the  bag — the  pig  with  the 
curly  tail. 

For.  You  rascal !  ’twas  but  this  moment  you  told  me 
you  never  saw  it  before  in  all  your  life  1 

Gob.  sen.  Oh,  father  1  what  a  bouncer  ! 

For.  You  did. 

Gob.  sen.  Oh,  dear  !  how  drunk  you  are  ! 

For.  And  what  is  more,  you  told  me  I  had  been  dead 
these  five-and-twenty  years. 

Gob.  sen.  No,  no,  father  !  no  such  luck  ! 

For.  [ Beating  him.]  Take  that — and  that. 

Gob.  sen.  Oh  !  murder  ! 

[Music — Exit  Gobbo  sen.,  driven  by  Fortune,  l. 


SCENE  III. — Venice. — An  elegant  Room  in  the  house  of 
Verona,  opening  over  a  Terrace,  and  overlooking  a  Canal. 

Enter  Verona,  with  a  Letter,  r.  s.  e. 

Ver.  [Reading.]  “  Fly,  Angelo ,  the  friends  of  the  Count 
Balacasa  have  discovered  he  fell  by  your  hand.  This  duel 
they  have  interpreted  to  the  inquisition  as  a  murder ;  the 
sbiris  warrant  will  soon  be  out  against  you  ;  and  if  you  fly 
not  from  Venice  before  the  morning  dawns,  either  your 
death  is  certain,  or  the  -dungeons  of  the  inquisition  will 
close  on  you  for  ever. — From  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
your  friends. — Andreas.”  And  the  only  one  who  in  such 
a  straight  could  save  him — a  secret  agent  of  the  papal  po¬ 
lice.  Why  tarries  Viola,  whom  I  have  sent,  with  a  billet 
of  my  own,  to  Angelo  ?  He  must  be  saved  !  yet  how  ?  Tc 
work  my  woman’s  wit  ? — Oh  !  what  a  curse  it  is  to  love  ! 

Enter  Viola,  l.  u.  e. 

At  last  you  are  come. — What  news  ?  Did  you  deliver  my 
note  to  Angelo  ? 
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Vio.  I  did,  my  lady. 

Ver.  And  what  said  he  ? — How  seemed  he  ? — Quick  ! 

Vio.  What  he  said  seemed  very  odd  ;  and  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  knew  me  not.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lady, 
he  has  got  on  the  dress  of  some  rich  nobleman,  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  plain  attire  he  wore  when  he  called  on  you 
this  morning. 

Ver.  Possibly  you  have  made  some  mistake,  girl,  and 
have  given  the  billet  to  the  wrong  person. 

Vio.  I  make  a  mistake  1  marry,  come  up ! — I  know 
ladies  do,  sometimes  ;  but  I’m  not  one  of  the  number,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Ver.  To  your  story,  or  you’ll  have  me  madden — to  your 
story. 

Vio.  At  the  first,  after  having  read  your  letter,  he  stared 
at,  and  said  to  me,  who  is  your  mistress  ? 

Ver.  Did  Angelo  say  this  ? 

Vio.  He  did. 

Ver.  What  next  ? 

Vio.  In  the  next  place,  said  he,  where  does  she  live  ? 

Ver.  And  you  answered - 

Vio.  Near  the  Piazza  de  Monteloni,  numbered  45, 
said  I. 

Ver.  He  knew  that  well,  before. 

Vio.  He  ought ;  for  very  few  days  elapse  without  his 
coming  here  to  borrow  money  of  your  ladyship. 

Ver.  Which  he  has  dissipated  at  play.  I’m  now  reduced 
to  my  last  one  thousand  crowns  ;  yet  I  love  him. — Yes, 
all  is  lost ;  yet  I  love  him. — I  have  given  him  all — all  but 
my  honour ;  and  still  I  love  him. 

Vio.  I  hate  him  ! 

Ver.  Silence !  [ Knocking  heard  without ,  L.]  Who 

knocks  ? 

Vio.  A  stranger,  in  the  garb  of  a  fisherman. 

Ver.  Admit  him. 

Vio.  Admit  one  here  of  so  low  a  rank  ? 

Ver.  Three  days  ago,  as  I  sailed  upon  the  Tiber,  from 
my  finger  dropped  a  ring  of  ancient  workmanship.  Being 
valuable  as  a  memento,  and  only  so  to  me,  I  offered  to  the 
finder  a  reward:  perhaps  this  fisherman  comes  here  to 
bring  it.  Go,  girl,  and  bid  him  enter. 

Vio.  I  will,  my  lady.  [j Exit,  L.  s.  k. 

Ver.  That  ring  contains  a  poison  :  when  Angelo  shall 
wed,  and  wed  not  with  Verona,  ’twill  be  an  easy  task  to 
die ! 
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Re-enter  Viola,  l.  s.  e.,  ushering  in  Guiacomo  di  Ro- 
salvo,  wraj)j)ed  in  a  cloak. — Exit  Viola ,  R.  s.  e. 

Good  fellow,  what  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  man,  whose  home  was  once  a  palace,  and  whose 
form  reposed  on  beds  of  down,  when  he  lulled  himself  to 
sleep  with  dreams  of  love  under  a  gilded  canopy.  But  it 
boots  not  what  I  was ;  of  what  I  am  I  come  to  speak :  I 
am  a  gondolier. 

Ver.  The  same  whose  bark  followed  my  own  when  my 
ring  fell  into  the  Tiber  ? 

Gui.  The  same  ;  I  bring  it  to  thee,  lady.  Fare  ye  well ! 

[Going,  l. 

Ver.  Stay  a  moment  more.  That  part  of  the  river 
where  I  met  with  this  accident  is  deep  :  to  restore  my  pro¬ 
perty,  you  must  have  incurred  great  danger. 

Gui.  Had  it  been  hid  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  I’d 
have  plunged  in,  to  restore  it  to  Verona. 

Ver.  Name  your  reward. 

Gui.  To  kiss  that  hand. 

Ver.  No  more  ? 

Gui.  [. Kissing  her  hand.']  Enough  for  me. 

Ver.  Did  we  ever  meet  before  ? 

Gui.  Yes,  when  I  was  rich,  and  will  again,  in  friend-  * 
ship,  at  the  least,  should  fortune  smile  upon  me.  Till 
then,  we  are  well  parted. 

Ver.  How  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Gui.  Thus  :  when  you  walk  the  Corso,  or  enter  the 
high  temple  of  St.  Peter,  where  I  may  take  the  air,  or  stand 
upon  the  marble  steps,  look  kindly  on  me,  nor  frown  as 
ladies  do  on  low-born  men  ;  for  I  'have  loved,  and  what  I 
once  have  loved  I  still  love  on.  This  request  you  will 
errant ;  of  that  I  am  sure  ; — but  beware,  I  charge  you,  of 
Angelo,  the  adventurer  :  w^ed  not  with  him,  if  you  love 
happiness — if  you  love  life  ! 

Ver.  Am  I  threatened  ?  There’s  the  portal. 

Gui.  Which  I  pass,  with  a  prayer  upon  my  lips  for  the 
happiness  of  Verona.  [Music. — Exit,  l. 

Re-enter  Viola,  l.  s.  e. 

Vio.  To  wait  upon  my  lady,  the  Signior  Angelo. 

Music. — Enter  Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg ,  with  a  small 
portfeuille. — Viola  takes  it  from  him. 

Ban .  (l.  c.)  Fair  mistress  of  this  mansion,  a  stranger  to 
thee  dolls  his  cap  and  plume. 
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Ver.  (c.)  A  stranger,  and  to  me?  You  mock  me,  An¬ 
gelo. 

Bas.  Angelo,  fair  maiden,  is  not  my  name  ;  and  yet  ’tis 
sweet  to  be  called  by  any  name  from  lips  like  thine. 

Ver.  Are  you  not  Angelo,  and  my  affianced  husband  ? 

Bas.  Not  I.  [Aside.]  By  the  saints  !  1  wish  1  was. 

Ver.  Not  Angelo  ! — Your  garb  is  not  the  garb  of  An¬ 
gelo,  I  grant ;  but  the  voice,  the  form,  and  bearing,  are 
alike. 

Bas.  I  may  be  like  him  in  all  things  save  one,  and  that 
one  is  of  all  the  ones  the  most  I  envy  him. 

Ver.  Explain. 

Bas.  Being  loved  by  you.  Turn  not  aside  ;  I  can  ex¬ 
pound  this  mystery.  I  am  by  birth  an  Austrian  noble¬ 
man — Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg.  I’ve  never  met  the 
gentleman  you  name  ;  but  I’m  told  our  likeness  to  each 
other  is  as  self  to  self.  Ah  !  now  you  smile.  Come,  we 
may  yet  be  friends.  Believe  me,  lady,  I  would  not  profit 
by  any  chance  the  poor  resemblance  I  bear  thy  Angelo 
might  give  me,  though  you  were  even  more  beautiful  than 
thou  art. 

Ver.  And  when  do  you  quit  Italy  ? 

Bas.  Within  this  hour.  I  ordered  my  chaise  de  poste 
for  Austria  to  take  me  up  at  your  portal.  Lady,  I  go. 

Ver.  Stay  yet  a  moment.  [Aside.]  Wonderful  resem¬ 
blance  !  [To  Basil.']  Can  you  not  delay  till  to-morrow  ? 

Bas.  I  cannot. 

Ver.  The  reason  why  you  cannot — come,  the  reason. 

Bos.  Lady,  I - 

Ver.  Perhaps  some  sacred  duty. 

Bas.  It  is  so,  lady. — "Why  should  I  deny  it :  that  which 
takes  me  back  to  Austria  is  a  dream,  and  four  post- 
horses. — 

Ver.  The  horses  I  can  readily  believe  will  aid  you  much ; 
but  how  the  dream  ? 

Bas.  Yon  portfolio  contains  a  letter  lately  received  from 

my  mother ;  by  which  it  appears,  the  old  lady - Oh  ! 

bless  her,  I  love  the  ladies,  old  and  young — faith,  that  I  do  I 

Ver.  You  were  speaking  of  your  mother  ! 

Bas.  And  of  her  dream — ay,  so  I  was.  Well :  it  appears 
on  some  stormy  night,  when  the  wind  blew  off  the  tiles  and 
chimney-pots  from  houses  tops,  a  spectre  came  to  her  as  the 
bell  tolled  one  ;  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  its  ungallant 
speech  appears  to  be,  that  I  should  have  my  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  die  in  a  foreign  land ;  which,  to  pre- 
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vent,  she  commands  me  home,  as  fast  as  four  wheels  and 
Italian  horses  can  convey  me.  But  I  press  upon  your  pa¬ 
tience  :  here’s  a  sofa ;  do  not  refuse  my  first  and  last  re¬ 
quest,  for,  egad !  the  fatigues  of  last  night’s  carnival  have 
been  too  much  even  for  Basil. 

Ver.  Name  your  request. 

Bas.  I  blush  to  do  it.  I  ask  permission  to  snatch  a  brief 
sleep  here  till  my  postillions  come,  and  then  perhaps  your 
servant  will  awaken  me. 

Ver.  So  easy  a  request,  is  granted  easily. 

Bas.  So  ungallant,  you  mean. 

Ver.  Sleep  on,  and  welcome  ! 

Bas.  [ Reclining  on  the  sofa,  r.  s.  e.]  Lady,  I — I  thank 
you.  [He  sleeps. — Music,  piano. 

Ver.  [Going  to  the  sofa,  r.s.e.]  He  sleeps,  and  soundly. 
Can  he  be  what  he  asserts  himself  ?  Let  me  be  wary.  — * 
[Crossing  to  the  table,  l.]  I’ll  examine  his  papers.  [Open¬ 
ing  the  portfolio .]  Yes,  here’s  the  letter  named,  with  his 
mother’s  signature,  Ida,  of  Cronenberg  ;  and  others  also, 
whose  dates  embrace  a  period  of  three  years.  Hark  !  some 
one  comes. 

Re-enter  Viola,  l.  u.  e. 

Vio.  Dear  me,  my  lady,  if  there  isn’t  another  Angelo 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  in  such  a  humour ! 

Ver.  Retire,  and  by  the  other  entrance. 

Vio.  I  will,  my  lady.  [Exit,  L. 

Ver.  First,  I  must  remove  this  sofa  to  the  next  apart¬ 
ment,  lest  his  jealousy  should  be  aroused,  and  then  1  know 
not  what  might  follow.  ’Tis  easily  done,  and  he  sleeps 
soundly.  [Music. — Exit,  r.  s.  e.,  draiving  off  the  sofa , 
and  returning .]  ’Tis  done — I’ve  not  disturbed  him. — 
[Knocking  at  the  door,  l.  s.  e.]  How  1  the  chamber-door 
closed  ! 

Angelo.  [Without,  calling.']  Verona!  Verona!  am  I  to 
wait  all  night  without  your  chamber  ? 

Ver.  [Aside.]  His  voice  will  awaken  the  stranger ! — 
[Aloud.]  Have  patience  ;  a  current  of  air  has  closed  the 
door  ;  I’ll  unslip  the  lock  in  a  moment. 

Angelo.  [Calling  without.]  Verona,  Isay!  Verona! 

Ver.  [Going  to  the  door.]  Have  patience,  and  1  come,, 
good  Angelo. 

[Music. — She  unlocks  the  door,  and  returns  to  c. 

Enter  Angelo,  l.  s.  e.,  pale  and  haggard. 

Ang.  A  chair.  Do  you  hear  me  i 
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Ver.  [ Handing  a  chair.']  You  are  out  of  humour,  An¬ 
gelo. 

Ang.  [  Throwing  himself  into  the  chair.]  I  am  out  with 
fortune.  Had  I  played  the  diamond  when  I  played  the 
heart,  ruin  would  have  been  spared  me,  and  the  game  would 
have  been  mine  ! 

Ver.  Have  you  lost  much  ? 

Ang.  Lost  all  i 

Ver.  Then  farewell  hope  I 

Ang.  Amen,  say  I  ! — Fill  me  a  cup  of  wine,  to  the 
brim — to  the  brim  1  [Rising. 

Ver.  Rash  man  1  you  shall  not  drink. 

Ang.  [ Raising  his  arm.]  I  will ! — Unhand  me,  or  by — 

Ver.  You  will  not  strike  me  ? 

Ang.  Unhand  me,  or  I  will ! 

Ver.  [Kneeling.]  Then  strike ! 

Ang.  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  come  to  that,  not  yet,  thank 
Heaven  !  not  yet !  into  the  chair ,  l.  c. 

Ver.  [Rising.]  Angelo,  speak  to  me,  Angelo ;  nay, 
give  me  your  hand.  How  is  this?  You  wear  a  ring  I 
gave  to  you  the  day  I  left  my  father’s  house  to  live  in  in¬ 
famy — I  mean,  in  affluence — at  Venice :  you  wouldn’t 
wear  it  if  you  didn’t  love  me,  would  you,  Angelo  ? 

Ang.  No,  no  1 

Ver.  A  blessing  on  you  for  that  word,  though  I  knew 
it  well  before  1  for  my  heart  said  so — my  heart  said  so  1 
Ang.  Give  me  wine,  or  give  me  poison  1 
Ver.  The  time  isn’t  yet  come. 

Ang.  Give  me,  then — -money  1 
Ver.  I  have  it  not  to  give. 

Ang.  True,  true,  Verona ;  my  poor  girl !  I  have  squan¬ 
dered  all  1 

Ver.  Fazzaloni  and  Mateo  have  been  here  to-day  ;  they 
talk  of  a  thousand  crowns  you  owe  them,  and  a  prison. 
Ang.  The  usurers  ! — We  must  quit  Rome  for  ever. 

Ver.  We  must.  The  family  of  Count  Belacasa,  who  fell 
by  your  sword,  have  obtained  a  warrant  against  you  for  his 
murder. 

Ang.  ’Tis  false ! — 1  killed  him  in  fair  combat. — He 
called  me  bastard,  which  perhaps  I  am,  and  in  return  I 
slew  him.  How  know  you  this  ? 

Ver.  From  an  emissary  of  your  own — from  Andreas,  a 
spy  of  the  Inquisition. 

Ang.  Welcome,  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel!  —  Blood¬ 
hounds  I  come  in — I’m  ready  ! 
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Ver.  My  love  I 

Ang.  I’ve  done  with  love.  Leave  me,  Verona,  and  for 
ever ! 

Ver.  Leave  thee,  Angelo  !  —  Hearken :  if  thou  wert 
rich,  and  high  in  greatness  with  the  world,  I  might  aban¬ 
don  thee.  A  woman’s  love  is  to  a  man  his  blessing  or  his 
curse.  For  thee  would  I  peril  life  and  soul :  thou  art 
mine — mine  only  1 — Let  the  wind  of  misfortune  and  po¬ 
verty  blow  from  the  icy  north,  till  our  rags  shall  rend  in 
the  wintry  blast,  I’ll  still  cling  to  thee  ! — Let  scorn  and 
opprobrium  make  thy  name  as  foul  as  a  lepered  wound,  I’ll 
still  cling  to  thee  ! — Let  death  himself  appear,  in  his  direst 
form,  and  on  the  public  scaffold  wield  the  headman’s 
axe,  I’ll  still  cling  to  thee  ! — And  when  the  grave  shall 
shut  thee  from  the  sight  of  man,  it  shall  not  part  us  then  ; 
for  to  the  grave  I’ll  fly  1 — In  life  or  death,  I  will  be  thine, 
Angelo,  and  still  cling  to  thee  I 

Enter  Andrea,  l. 

And.  Fly,  Angelo  I — A  few  minutes  more,  and  ’twill  be 
too  late.  I’ve  hastened  here  at  the  risk  of  my  life  to  in¬ 
form  you,  the  papal  guards  are  on  their  way  to  arrest 
thee.  [. Exity  L. 

Ver.  You  stand  like  marble  :  will  you  not  preserve  your 
life  ? 

Ang.  What  is  that  life  to  me,  which  must  end  in  shame 
and  poverty  ? 

Ver.  Would’st  thou  live,  if  I  could  give  thee  name,  fame, 
and  greatness  ? 

Ang.  Canst  thou  ? — Thou’rt  mad  1 

Ver.  No — mad  I  am  not.  [Aside.]  Hell  prompts  the 
thought,  necessity  commands !  The  life  of  Angelo  must 
be  saved,  if  through  a  sea  of  blood  I  wade  to  accomplish  it ! 
[To  Angelo.]  Look:  in  the  next  apartment  sleeps  on  a 
couch  a  stranger. 

Ang.  [Drawing  a  dagger.]  Ha  1  a  rival ! 

Ver.  Hold!  strike  not,  at  least  not  till  you’ve  heard 
me ! — Go  in,  and  gaze  upmi  him. 

Ang.  [Looking  off ,  r.  s.  e.]  By  heavens  l  the  stranger 
so  much  renowned  for  his  likeness  unto  me  ! — What  would 
you  have  me  do  ? 

V cr.  To  save  the  Inquisition  from  slaying  you,  you  must 
slay  him. 

Ang.  And  how  will  this  advantage  me  ? 

Ver .  Y ou  must  take  his  name  and  rank ;  your  likene**® 
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to  him,  and  these  documents,  well  will  warrant  it.  With  a 
new  name,  you  will  commence  a  new  life  ;  you  will  be  rich, 
powerful,  honoured  ;  no  more  the  adventurer  Angelo,  but 
the  Count  of  Cronenberg.  Do  ye  hesitate  ?  Quick  !  the 
blow  is  easily  struck  ;  the  casement  more  easily  opened  ; 
and  the  Tiber  flows  most  wooingly  to  receive  the  body. 

Ang.  And  must  I  shed  innocent  blood  ? 

Ver.  Are  you  not  innocent  of  the  blood  of  Belacasa? — 
Fell  he  not,  as  you  say,  in  fair  fight  ? — And  does  the  In¬ 
quisition  hesitate  to  pour  yours  forth  like  water  ? 

Re-enter  Andrea,  l. 

And.  Fly,  Angelo  1 — The  sbiri  are  approaching ! 

[Exit,  l. 

Ver.  Dost  hear? — Do  it,  or  die! — Or,  perhaps,  thou 
art  timid  ? 

Ang.  This  is  my  answer.  [ Rushes  off ,  r.  s.  e. 

Ver.  Pardon  1  pardon  ! — Not  for  my  own  preservation, 
but  to  save  the  life  of  him  I  love,  do  I  become  a  mur¬ 
deress  !  —  Hark  !  a  groan  ! — another  ! — a  plunge  ! — It  is 
accomplished ! 

Re-enter  Angelo,  r.  s.  e. 

Angelo ! , 

Ang.  Call  me  not  that,  Verona — call  me  murderer  !— 
Ha  !  what  noise  comes  from  the  street  ? 

Ver.  ’Tis  the  vehicle  of  triumph  that  will  bear  you  to 
Austria  as  the  Count  of  Cronenberg.  Take  these  docu¬ 
ments— they  will  aid  you  ;  and  to-morrow  I  will  join  you 
o’er  the  frontiers.  Away  ! 

A  voice  without.  The  carriage  waits  for  the  Count  de 
Cronenberg. 

Ver.  Away  ! — Over  the  frontiers  we  shall  meet  again. 
[ Giving  him,  a  cloak. ]  Disguise  thyself  in  this  cloak,  and, 
by  the  other  entrance,  take  thy  departure. 

Ang.  Farewell  to  Verona  1 

Ver.  Farewell  to  Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg  1  [ Exit 
Angelo,  r.]  He  is  saved  ! 

Enter  Officers  of 'the  Inquisition ,  l.  u.  e. 

Off.  Who’s  saved  ? — Quick  !  search  the  house  I 

Ver.  Ay,  do,  from  roof  to  cellar,  from  cellar  unto  roof. 
[ Laughing  hysterically.']  Ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

[Falls  into  the  arms  of  an  Officer* 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. —  The  State  Chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Cro¬ 
nenberg. 

Enter  Benita  and  Roland,  l. 

Ben.  You  chatter  like  your  prototype,  the  monkey. 

Rot.  And  you  love  to  hear  me  chatter  when  I  chatter  of 
him. 

Ben.  What  him,  scapegrace  ? 

Rol.  My  lady’s  son,  your  lover  that  is,  and  your  hus¬ 
band  that  is  to  be. 

Ben.  You  are  mistaken,  boy ;  I  need  no  husband. 

Rol.  Said  the  fox  to  the  grapes,  How  sour  you  are  ! 

Ben.  And  so  will  be  my  temper  if  you  bridle  not  your 
tongue. 

Rol.  Didn’t  you  chide  me  yesterday  for  telling  you  a  fib  ? 
Ben.  Truly. 

Rol.  And  will  you  be  angry  with  me  to-day  for  telling 
you  the  truth  ? 

Ben.  I’ll  no  longer  be  angry  or  reason  with  you  ;  but 
do  you  think  the  Count  of  Cronenberg  will  ever  come  back 
to  his  mother  ? 

Rol.  As  certain  as  he’ll  come  back  to  his  lover.  Hark  1 
I  hear  the  prancing  of  a  courser’s  hoof  on  the  marble  pave¬ 
ment  below  ;  it  may  be  his. 

Ben.  It  may  be  not. — Look  out  and  see. 

[Exit  Roland ,  l. 

Enter  the  Baron  Bellamonti,  r. 

Ah,  Bellamonti  1  have  you  had  audience  with  the  countess 
this  morning-? 

Bel.  I’ve  seen  her  physician. 

Ben.  And  what  says  he  to  her* final  recovery  ? 

Be1..  He  looks  upon  her  grief  to  be  as  the  rust  of  iron, 
corroding  the  thing  it  covers.  It  is  only  the  hand  of 
Providence,  or  the  return  of  Cronenberg  from  Italy,  can 
save  her. 

Ben.  I  pray  to  the  saints  he  may  return  ! 

Bel.  And  I  as  earnestly  as  you.  By  the  way,  Benita — 
Ben.  Hush  !  here  comes  the  countess. 

Enter  Ida,  Oloferi,  two  Gentlemen ,  and  two  Pages ,  l. 
Olo.  Lean  on  my  arm,  dear  lady. 
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Ida.  I  thank  you,  good  Oloferi. 

Olo.  A  chair  for  the  countess,  ho  !  boys. 

[The  Pages  bring  forward  a  chair ,  and  the  Countess 
sits,  c. 

Ida.  Bellamonti,  gentle  kinsman !  how  fares  it  with 
thee  ? 

Bel.  Ill,  lady,  since  it  fares  thus  with  thee. 

Ida.  [To  the  Page.']  Boy,  the  album,  in  which  is  penned 
the  song  of  one  who  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  left  to  weep 
for  him — a  mother. — Give  the  book  to  Benita.  [The  Page 
gives  the  book.]  I’m  sure  she’ll  sing  it  to  me  ;  that  is,  with 
the  consent  of  these  fair  gentlemen  and  Bellamonti ;  but 
you  are  no  musician. 

Bel.  Most  prejudicial  and  most  unkind  ! — No  musician  1 
Who  blew  the  bellows  at  your  concert  last  night,  when 
Benita  played  so  divinely  on  the  organ  ? — Why,  I  did  1 

Ida.  You  make  me  smile. 

Bel.  Do  I  ? — Then  does  my  folly  keep  pace  with  my  in¬ 
tention. 

Ida.  [To  Benita.]  Goon. 

Ben.  ’Tis  a  sorrowful  ditty,  and  will  make  you  still  more 
sad.  I’ve  another  in  the  book  of  a  livelier  character. 

Ida.  I  take  pleasure  now  only  in  sadness.  If  you  would 
please  me,  sing  me  the  song  as  my  boy  has  written  it  there, 
or  close  the  volume. 

BALLAD. — Benita. 

He  died  in  a  foreign  land, 

As  I  deem’d  in  the  dell  when  we  parted ; 

For  his  heart  was  as  pure  as  the  morning  dew, 

And  as  true  as  I’m  broken-hearted. 

The  shepherds  of  Lombardy  chant  this  lay 
I  sing  thee  at  thy  command  ; 

Yet,  oh  !  pardon  the  tear  that  will  flow  for  him 
Who  dies  in  a  foreign  land  I 

I  braided  a  scarf  of  blue, 

Which  I  gave  to  my  love  when  we  parted ; 

But  that  scarf  is  return’d  by  a  stranger’s  hand, 

And,  alas  !  I  am  broken-hearted  ! 

The  peasants  of  Lombardy  chant  this  lay 
I  sing  thee  at  thy  command  ; 

Yet,  oh  !  pardon  the  tear  that  will  flow  for  him, 

Who  dies  in  a  foreign  land  1 
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Ida.  Yonder  hangs  his  portrait :  is  it  not  like  him,  Be- 
nita  ? 

Ben.  ’Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  him. 

Ida.  [Weeping.]  And  I — I  can’t  even  see  his  portrait 
now,  for  my  tears  blind  me  ! 

Bel.  He  may  have  endured  a  change. 

Ida.  He  may — the  change  from  life  to  death  ! 

[A  bugle  sounds  without. 

Enter  Maffeo,  l. 

Who  summons  us  at  our  castle-gate  ? 

Maf.  As  I  walked  upon  the  battlements,  my  eye  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  progress  of  a  carriage  on  its  route  to  Vienna. 
On  a  sudden,  the  horses  took  fright,  the  vehicle  over¬ 
turned,  and  its  occupant,  a  lady,  bends  her  steps  towards 
the  castle.  That  horn,  no  doubt,  announces  her. 

Ida.  Fly,  Benita !  haste,  gentlemen,  and  bid  her  wel¬ 
come  1  [Exeunt  all  except  Bellamonti  and  Ida.]  Where 
are  you  going  in  such  haste,  Bellamonti  ? 

Bel.  Going  to  fly,  as  you  commanded. 

Ida.  Remain  where  you  are. 

Bel.  Perhaps  this  lady  is  young,  lovely,  and  interesting. 

Ida.  ’Tis  very  likely. 

Bel.  And  rich. 

Ida.  No  doubt. 

Bel.  A  female,  young,  interesting,  and  rich,  turned  out 
of  her  carriage,  and  I,  a  bachelor,  expected  to  remain  here  ! 
Oh,  I  cannot  stand  it ! 

Ida.  Reason — reason  ! 

Bel.  Reason  ! — In  such  a  case  as  this,  I’ve  no  more 
about  me  than  a  barber’s  block. 

Ida.  Stay,  and  sympathise  with  me. 

Bel.  Are  you  serious  ? 

Ida.  I  seldom  jest. 

Bel.  Then  I  doff  my  bonnet,  and  await  your  pleasure. 

Ida.  Italy,  the  garden  of  the  world,  is  a  country  of  trea¬ 
son  and  of  poison  ;  and  yet  ’tis  a  country  dear  unto  me, 
for  it  will  be  the  grave  of  my  son.  May  flowers  grow  over 
it !  But  I  distress  you. 

Bel.  No. 

Ida.  Is  it  not  strange  so  long  a  time  should  elapse  with¬ 
out  a  line — a  single  line,  from  Basil  ? 

Bel.  He  may  be  sick. 

Ida.  (  ount  Bellamonti,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  art 
kind  of  heart.  In  my  life  there  is  a  secret,  and  to-morrow  I 
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shall  make  my  last  will  and  testament ; — if  you  pledge  your 
honour  not  to  betray  me,  you  shall  then  not  only  know  my 
hidden  secret,  but  witness  my  last  will  and  testament. — 
Say  aye  or  nay,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman. 

Bel.  Aye,  lady.  [ Bows  and  exits ,  R. 

Enter  Maffeo,  Oloferi,  Pages,  and  Gentlemen ,  l., 
ushering  in  Verona  and  Benita. 

Ida.  I  To  Verona.]  Excuse  me,  lady,  that  approaching 
age  and  sickness  forbid  me  to  say  welcome  at  my  castle- 
gate  to  so  fair  a  visitor. 

Ver.  Excuse  me,  lady,  that  I  thus  intrude ;  but  acci¬ 
dent — 

Ida.  Evil  sometimes  brings  good,  and  good  has  come 
from  evil,  bringing  you.  Your  name. 

Ver.  Beatrice. 

Ida.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Ver.  From  Italy. 

Ida.  From  Italy  ! — And  from  what  province  ? 

Ver.  I  am  a  citizen  of  fair  Ferrara. 

Ida.  Ferrara  !  [Aside.]  Where  my  son  tarried. 

Ver.  [Aside.]  And  this  is  the  mother  of  the  man  slain 
by  my  Angelo — my  Angelo  !  Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Verona ! 

Ida.  And  what  made  you  leave  Italy  ? 

Ver.  An  unconquerable  desire  to  visit  foreign  lands.  I 
love  to  travel. 

Ida.  [Aside.]  So  did  he  !  [To  Verona .]  You  said  you 
came  from  Ferrara :  did  you  so  ? 

Ver.  I  did. 

Ida.  [Aside.]  From  her  I  may  learn  tidings.  [To  Ve¬ 
rona.]  In  Ferrara  did  you  ever  meet  with  aught  of  our 
Austrian  nobility  ? 

Ver.  With  many. 

Ida.  And,  among  the  many,  with  one  named  Basil,  Count 
of  Cronenberg  ? 

Ver.  Often. 

Ida.  Is  he  alive  ? 

Ver.  He  was  when  I  left  Ferrara. 

Ida.  And  well  ?  .  , 

Ver.  Even  so.  4  ■ 

Ida.  Thank  Heaven  ! 

Ver.  May  I  ask  your  name  ? 

Ida.  Ida,  Countess  of  Cronenberg.  What  know  you  of 
my  son  ? 

Ver.  That  he  left  Ferrara  some  weeks  before  I  quitted 

c  3 
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it.  His  removal,  as  he  said,  was  caused  by  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  who  had  a  dream  that  he  should  die. 

Ida.  And  he  set  out - 

Ver.  The  instant  he  received - 

Ida.  My  letter.  And  yet  he  is  not  here. 

Ver.  [Aside.]  Angelo  is  not  arrived,  I  find. 

Ida.  You  speak  not.  My  son  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Ver.  No  doubt,  he  will  be  here  to-day,  or,  at  the  latest, 
to-morrow. 

Ida.  Heaven  grant  it ! 

Ben.  Lady,  this  excess  of  joy  may  be  too  much  for  your 
attenuated  frame. 

Ida.  No  !  no  ! 

Ben.  Must  not  my  joy  be  kin  to  your’s  ?  for  am  I  not 
the  affianced  wife  of  Basil  ? 

Ida.  [To  Verona .]  Oh,  lady  !  would  for  these  tidings 
my  heart  could  speak  what  my  tongue  fails  to  do  ! — I’ll 
soon  return.  Welcome  !  welcome  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Verona,  r. 

Ver.  So !  this  should  have  been  the  bride  of  Basil ! — 
She  is  beautiful  as  a  dove ;  but  now,  like  a  dove  bereaved 
of  its  mate,  she  is  desolate.  I’ll  not  pursue  the  simile. — 
For  Angelo  have  I  laid  the  first  stone  of  ambition’s  temple, 
and  if  the  work  goes  worthily  on,  the  fabric  shall  rise  to  a 
noble  palace.  What  can  have  detained  him  ?  He  must 
come  anon.  But  I’m  interrupted.  [A  shout  without.'] 
What  means  that  tumult  ?  [Looking  off,  l.]  ’Tis  An¬ 
gelo  ! — he  comes,  the  adventurer  !  the  Angelo  of  Verona’s 
heart  I 

Enter  Angelo,  as  Basil,  Count  of  Cronenberg ,  l. 

My  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  [Repulsively.]  Your  Angelo  ! — I  never  heard  that 
name  before  in  all  my  life.  Prithee,  Verona - 

Ver.  Verona! — I  never  heard  that  name  before  in  all 
my  life ! 

Ang.  Then,  prithee,  what  may  be  your  nom  de  guerre  ? 

Ver.  I  am  named  Beatrice,  a  baroness  of  rank. 

Ang.  Surely,  then,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  fair  baroness  of 
rank,  set  off  forthwith,  and  say  to  my  mother — my  mother, 
mark  me — that  her  son,  her  dutiful  son — I,  myself,  mark 
me  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  Italy,  over  the  rugged 
Appenines,  on  purpose  to  see  her.  Why  don’t  you  go 
and  do  it  ? 

Ver.  y  ou  have  changed  your  manner. 
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Ang.  Good  reason  have  I. — Am  I  not  acting  a  new  cha- 
|  racter  ? 

T  er.  I  see — I  understand:  the  character  of  Angelo  wag 
bad  enough. 

Ang.  A  truth,  in  verity  ;  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ren¬ 
der  the  Count  of  Cronenberg  much  better. 

Ver.  How  like  you  are  to  his  portrait! — See  where  it 
hangs. 

Ang.  My  dear  baroness,  don’t  speak  of  hanging,  lest  it 
remind  me  of  my  deserving  it. 

Ver.  Not  speak  of  hanging  ? 

Ang.  Oh  dear,  no  ! — Suspend  the  idea  altogether. 

Ver.  Shall  I  announce  your  coming  to  your  mother  ? 

Ang.  Do  so  ;  and  explain  to  the  domestics  that  the  Count 
of  Cronenberg,  on  his  arrival  at  his  own  castle,  is  extremely 
hungry. 

Ver.  How  well  you  play  the  hypocrite,  dear  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  Yes ;  or  they’d  play  the  devil  with  me  if  I  did  not ! 
[Exit  Verona,  r.]  The  first  step  is  taken,  and  this  comedy 
of  horrors  commences.  My  heart  beats  as  if  it  would  burst 
the  bosom  which  enfolds  it.  Is  it  to  be  believed  the  ad¬ 
venturer  Angelo,  whom  all  men  hate, — I,  who  have  neither 
father,  mother,  friend,  should  find  a  mother  here,  and  she 
the  mother  of  the  man  I  have  murdered  ? — Monstrous  1 
and  yet  it  is  so.  Let  me  collect  my  scattered  thoughts. — 
Shall  I  repent  ? — I  cannot ;  I  have  gone  too  far  for  that, 
and  I  must  go  on.  [ Pointing  to  the  picture .]  This  por¬ 
trait,  that  of  an  angel,  the  affianced  bride  of  the  count — 
and  why  not  mine  ? — her  virtues  and  my  own  penitence 
may  plead  for  Angelo  at  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  but  then, 
Verona !  she,  the  demon,  who  urged  me  to  this  crime 
— she,  who,  from  the  first  moment  I  struck  the  blow,  I 
have  hated  as  my  direst  enemy, — yet  how  to  rid  myself  of 
her  ! — Detested  tenderness  ! — She  comes  again  ! — It  must 
be  done — yes,  it  must  be  done  1 

Re-enter  Verona,  hastily,  r. 

Ver.  I  have  announced  your  coming  to  the  countess, 
and  I  thought  her  joy  would  have  killed  her.  Fortune  ig 
in  her  happiest  mood,  and  smiles  upon  us :  we  shall  be 
great,  and  powerful,  and  wedded,  Angelo ! 

Ang.  Call  me  not  Angelo :  I  turn  my  back  on  those 
who  call  me  so,  and  stand  under  my  paternal  roof,  proud 
as  I  should  be,  being  what  I  am — Basil,  Count  of  Cro¬ 
nenberg. 
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Ver.  How! — This  is  more  than  acting  signior.  Why 
do  you  fold  your  arms  ? 

Ang.  Because  the  posture  suits  me,  and  I  love  to  let 
them  repose  gently  thus  upon  my  own  bosom. 

Ver.  Do  you  not  love  me  ? 

Ang.  No. 

Ver.  And  why  not  ? 

Ang.  Do  you  ask  ? — Who  caused  me  to  shed  innocent 
blood  ? — Yerona  ! 

Ver.  Wrho  saved  you  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  ? — Ve¬ 
rona  !  But  you  do  not  mean  what  you  have  said  ;  I  am 
sure  you  do  not. 

Ang.  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said,  and  mean  it,  too,  to 
the  letter. 

Ver.  That  we  part  ? 

Ang.  Even  so. 

Ver.  Villain  ! 

Ang.  If  you  talk  so  loud,  there  is  the  door,  lady. 

Ver.  I  have  ever  been,  and  will  be,  the  mistress  of  my 
own  actions. 

Ang.  At  Venice  and  Ferrara ;  but  of  Cronenberg  Castle 
I  am  the  lord,  and  here  will  be  the  master.  Yonder  is  the 
door,  and  the  way  lies  before  you. 

Ver.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  you  look  so  cool,  and  speak  so 
calmly. 

Ang.  Men  never  speak  with  passion  where  they  feel 
contempt. 

Ver.  That  word  has  nerved  me.  I  will  denounce  you 
to  the  countess,  and  tell  her  truly  what  you  are. 

Ang.  And  will  she  believe  you  ? — This  marvellous  like¬ 
ness  of  mine  to  her  own  son,  her  own  correspondence, 
given  by  you  to  me — nay,  more  than  this,  have  you  not 
this  moment  announced  me  as  one  long  known  to  you  ? 
Now,  if  you  prove  the  Count  of  Cronenberg  an  impostor, 
I  prithee  tell  to  me,  what  will  my  mother  think  of  Beatrice, 
the  Baroness  ?  Go  to — there  is  the  door  1  Adieu,  Ve¬ 
rona  !  and  for  ever  ! 

Ver.  No,  not  for  ever  ;  we  shall  meet  again.  Clench 
not  your  palm,  nor  knit  your  brow,  but  hear  me.  The 
evil  deed  that  I  have  done,  I  did  for  thee ;  let  it  pass — I 
am  punished.  I  cannot  cheat  myself  enough  to  say  I  hate 
thee,  Angelo,  for  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do ;  but  I  will  warn 
thee  to  be  prudent.  In  this  castle  dwells  a  maiden  as  pure 
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as  we  are  foul :  dare  to  love  her  l  I  am  a  woman,  but — 
I’m  an  Italian,  and  your  death  is  certain  1 
Ang.  You  would  not  take  my  life  ? 

Ver.  Wrong  me  and  revile  me,  if  you  will,  but  wrong 
not  my  love  ;  or  a  thousand  lives  would  not  satiate  my  ven¬ 
geance  ! 

Ang.  What  if  I  say  I  love  her  ? 

Ver.  You  dare  not! 

Ang.  There  is  the  door  :  I  do  love  her  ! 

Ver.  We  meet  again  !  [Crowes,  and  exit ,  hastily ,  L. 
Ida.  [Without,  r.]  My  son!  my  son! 

Enter  Ida,  Countess  of  Cronenberg ,  the  Baron  Bella- 
monti,  and  Attendants,  R. 

Ang.  [Kneeling .]  My  mother  ! 

Ida.  [Rushing  towards  Angelo.']  Yes,  yes — ’tis  he  !  my 
son  !  my  boy  !  my  Basil ! 

[S'/ie  falls  into  the  arms  of  Bellamonti,  and  is  borne 
off,  l.,  Angelo  following. 

SCENE  II. — Interior  of  the  Gamekeeper's  Lodge,  be¬ 
longing  to  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Younger — a  door  in  the 
flat,  l. — a  window ,  c.  f. — a  table ,  with  two  basins  on  it, 
near  the  flat,  c. 

Toinettk,  with  Stupid,  her  son,  and  Saucy,  her 
daughter,  discovered. 

Toi.  I  wonder  whether  my  husband  gives  up  all  his  time 
to  discovering  poachers  :  something  strikes  me  I  shall  dis¬ 
cover  him,  some  time  or  other. 

Stu.  Mammy ! 

Toi.  Well,  Stupid  ?  ;  t 

Sau.  Mammy?  H  . 

Toi.  Well,  Saucy  ?  V 

Stu.  I  hav’n’t  had  my  tea  this  afternoon. 

Toi.  Hav’n’t  you,  dear  ? 

Sau.  No,  nor  I  hav’n’t  had  my  treacle. 

Toi.  Sweet  creatures  !  ah,  poor  orphans  !  as  I  may  call 
you,  for  orphans  you  are  ! 

Stu.  What’s  an  orphan,  mammy  ? — Is  it  any  thing  to 
eat  ? 

Toi.  No  ;  it’s  to  be  without  your  father  and  mother. 
Stu.  Oh !  then  I  should  like  to  be  an  orphan,  for  two 
reasons. 

Toi.  What  are  they,  Stupid  ? 
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Stu.  Because,  when  father’s  out,  he  don’t  stay  at  home 
to  larrup  me. 

Toi.  Affectionate  child  ! — And  what’s  the  other  reason, 
darling  ? 

Stu.  Why,  when  mother’s  out,  sister  and  I  get  into  the 
pantry,  and  steal  the  sugar.  [A  noise  without. 

Toi.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise. — Run  to  the  window,  and 
look  to  the  pig-stye  :  we  were  robbed  the  other  night  of  one 
of  ’em  by  some  villain  or  other. — Do  you  see  anybody  ? 

Stu.  [At  the  window,  c.  f.]  Oh  !  good  gracious  me  1  if 
there  isn’t  father  stealing  one  of  his  own  pigs ! 

Toi.  Rob  his  own  family,  and  sleep  away  from  home  two 
nights  a  week  ! — Get  your  father’s  gun,  Stupid  ;  you  take 
the  spit  or  the  poker,  Saucy  ;  I’ll  arm  myself  with  the 
tongs ; — we’ll  all  go  out  and  take  him  prisoner.  Do  you 
see  him  now,  boy  ? 

Stu.  Oh,  yes,  as  large  as  life. 

Toi.  Then  march,  my  children. 

[Military  music. — They  march  out,  seize  Gobbo  Do- 
loroso,  the  Elder ,  who  is  brought  in  by  Toinette 
holding  his  nose  with  the  tongs. 
f  Gob.  sen.  [Crying  out .]  Oh  1  oh  !  oh  ! 

Toi.  What,  steal  your  own  pigs  ! — Why  didn’t  you  take 
’em  at  once  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Because  I’ve  taken  um  twice. 

Toi.  Why  did  you  take  ’em  at  all  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Because  I  wanted  um. 

Toi.  Why  didn’t  you  come  home  for  these  two  nights  to 
your  own  house  ? 

Gob.  sen.  My  house  !  [Aside.~\  As  if  I  ever  had  a  house  1 
Come,  that’s  a  good  un  ! 

Toi.  Speak  :  why  didn’t  you  come  home  to  your  own 
house,  I  say  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Because  I  couldn’t  find  out  where  it  was. 

Toi.  Ah !  you  were  too  drunk,  I  suppose. 

Gob.  sen.  I  drunk  ! — I  never  was  drunk  in  all  my  life. 

Toi.  (l.  c.)  You  villain  !  perhaps  you  wrere  a  little 
drunk  when  you  married  me  ? 

Gob.  sen.  (c.)  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  foolish. 

Stu.  (r.  c.)  I  say,  father - 

Gob.  sen.  Bless  us,  young  gentleman !  do  you  take  me 
for  your  father  ? 

Stu.  I  know  you  are. 

Toi.  He’s  not  fool  enough  not  to  know  that. 

Gob.  sen.  Don’t  be  too  sure  :  ’ tis  a  wise  child  that  knows 
its  own  father. 
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Toi.  Ah  !  more’s  the  pity. — He  is  very  like  you. 

Gob.  sen.  [To  Stupid .]  What’s  your  name,  my  love  ? 

Stu.  Stupid. 

Gob.  sen.  Yes,  he  is  my  son — I  feel  he  is.  [To  Saucy. ] 
And  what’s  your  name,  chickabiddy? 

Sau.  Saucy,  father. 

Toi.  Yes  ;  and  she’s  very  like  her  father. 

Gob.  sen.  No  ;  I  think  she’s  more  like  her  mother. 

Toi.  Come,  kiss  the  children,  and  send  them  to  bed. 

Gob.  sen.  [Hesitating.]  Must  I  ? 

Toi.  To  be  sure  you  must. 

Both.  Good  night,  father  ! 

Gob.  sen  [Kissing  them.]  Good  night,  you  little  angels  ! 
[Aside.]  Ugh !  the  nasty  little  brats,  they’ve  been  eating 
onions  !  [Exeunt  children ,  d.  f.]  Here’s  another  precious 
mistake  !  this  is,  really,  a  most  unpleasant  situation. 

Toi.  And  now  you  may  come  and  kiss  me. 

Gob.  sen.  Certainly  ;  [Kissing  her.']  any  thing  else  ? 

Toi.  You  shall  sleep  here,  at  home,  to-night ;  we’ll  have 
no  more  poaching. 

Gob.  sen.  [Aside.]  I  think  that  would  be  poaching,  with 
a  vengeance. 

Toi.  Lawk  !  what  have  I  dropped  ?  [Taking  up  a  paper.] 
Oh  1  I  see,  it’s  only  my  marriage  certificate  1 

Gob.  sen.  Allow  me  to  peruse  that  document.  [Read¬ 
ing.]  “  Married  by  banns ,  at  St.  Peter's  Churchy  Toi - 
nette  de  Fleury,  spinster  ” - 

Toi.  That’s  me  ! 

Gob.  sen.  [Reading.]  “  To  Gobbo  Doloroso,  batchelor." 

Toi.  That’s  you  ! 

Gob.  sen.  No,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  it  is. — Do  you  call  your¬ 
self  my  wife  ?  I 

Toi.  I  do. 

Gob.  sen.  Have  you  got  any  money  ? 

Toi.  Not  a  farthing. 

Gob.  sen.  Then  it’s  all  a  thumper  ! 

Toi.  [Threatening .]  I  see,  sir,  I  must  give  you  what 
I  usually  do. 

Gob.  sen.  Ah  !  do  :  I’m  thankful  for  anything  ! 

Toi.  [Snatching  up  the  long  brush ,  and  beating  him.] 
Then,  there  you  villain  !  There — there — and  there,  sir. — 
Did  you  marry  me,  or  did  you  not  ?  [Running  after  him.] 
Say  yes,  or  you  shan’t  have  any  supper. 

Gob.  sen.  Yes  1  yes  ! 

Toi.  Oh  !  very  well ! 
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Gob.  sen.  [Aside.']  I  suppose  I  must  have  married  her 
in  my  sleep  :  for  if  I  had  been  awake,  I’m  sure  I  shouldn’t. 
Toi.  And  why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Because  I  didn’t  happen  to  know  it. 

Toi.  Then,  sit  down  and  eat  your  supper  ;  here’s  a  plate 
for  me  ;  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  eat  any. — No ;  I’ll  go 
into  the  next  room,  and  put  my  hair  in  papers. — Would 
you  like  your  bed  warmed,  or  not  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Just  as  you  please.  [Aside.]  This  young  wo¬ 
man  will  be  the  ruin  of  me. 

Toi .  [ Crossing ,  and  giving  a  key.]  And  here’s  the  key 
of  the  cellar.  Go  down,  and  draw  yourself  a  jug  of  wine. 
Gob.  sen.  Yes,  dearee  ! 

Toi.  And  then  get  your  supper  as  fast  as  you  can. 

[Exit,  D.F. 

Gob.  sen.  I  wonder  whether  I’m  asleep  or  not ;  I’ll  pinch 
myself  to  try. — Oh  1  I’m  awake  ;  but  what  a  wretch  am  I, 
to  be  married  ever  since  the  year  1690,  and  forget  all  about 
it :  this  will  bring  me  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  I  know 
it.  will ;  so  I’ll  just  step  down  into  the  cellar  and  get  a  jug 
of  wine  to  comfort  me.  [Exit,  n. 

Enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Younger,  l. 

Gob.jun.  I'm  almost  afraid  to  come  home,  after  being 
out  two  nights,  lest  my  wife  should  give  me  the  usual — she’s 
a  sweet  creature  ; — but  oh  !  lawks  how  she  does  whack  me  ! 
The  children  are  gone  to  bed — I  can  hear  ’em  snore  de¬ 
lightfully.  Oh  1  aint  I  in  luck  ! — she’s  set  out  my  supper 
— here’s  beefsteaks,  which  I  like  better  than  anything 
else.  Oh,  delightful!  [Sitting  down ,  and  beginning  to  eat. 

Re-enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Elder,  with  the  vnne — 
he  seats  himself  at  the  table,  opposite  Gobbo  Doloroso , 
the  Younger. 

Gob.  sen.  Dear  me !  how  I’ve  been  beat  about  this 
blessed  day  !  I  declare  I  can’t  sit  upon  my  chair  with  any 
comfort ! — What  an  unfortunate  fellow  I  am  ! 

[They  both  put  their  knives  and  forks  into  the  dish, 
and  drawing  back,  raise  their  hands  with  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  they  snatch  up  the  candles,  and  look  at  each 
other  ivith  terror  and  amazement. 

Re-enter  Toinette,  with  a  warming  pan,  d.  f.,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  two  Gobbo's,  throws  down  the  pan  in  affright, 
exclaiming,  “  I’ve  got  two  husbands  l  the  two  Gobbo' s 
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let  the  candles  fall,  crying,  “Murder!  murder  1” — the 
children,  in  their  nightcaps,  run  in,  alarmed,  d.  f.,  call¬ 
ing,  “  Father  1  mother  1  ” — they  scamper  about  in  coi fu¬ 
sion,  and  exeunt  r.  l.  and  d.  f.,  as  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  an  Austrian  Hostlerie — doors 
r.  and  l. — a  large  window,  with  folding  sashes — crim¬ 
son  curtains,  c.  f. — a  couch  placed  under  the  window, 

C.  F. 

Oloferi,  Maffeo,  Guiacomo  di  Rosalvo,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  discovered,  Guiacomo  sitting  apart. 

°  CHORUS 

Wine,  wine,  wine,  hurrah  ! 

The  grape  of  the  curling  vine,  hurrah  l 

This  mortal  life  it  makes  divine. 

So,  drink  until  the  sun  shall  shine — 

Wine,  wine,  wine  ! 

Maf.  Stranger,  you  do  not  fill  your  cup  ! 

Gui.  Your  pardon — I  have  poor  brains  for  drinking. 
[To  Oloferi. ]  Before  you  fill  again,  as  I  am  a  stranger  here, 
will  you  continue  your  narration  relative  to  Ida,  the  noble 
Countess  of  Cronenberg,  presuming  the  tale  to  be  no  secret  ? 

Olo.  The  world  is  well  acquainted  with  it,  signor — and 
nothing  so  well  proves  your  being  a  stranger  here,  than 
that  you  know  it  not.  In  brief,  then,  the  countess,  and  her 
late  husband,  were  separated  some  years  before  his  death. 

Gui.  Indeed  1  and  from  so  worthy  a  lady  ?  The  cause — 
how  fell  that  out  ? 

Olo.  Strangely,  as  you  shall  hear. — The  countv  although 
a  worthy  man,  was  one  of  so  jealous  a  disposition,  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  disease — to  madness. 

Gui.  Singular ! 

Maf.  Yet  true  :  egad,  I  think  he  would  have  been  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  wind  kissing  his  lady’s  lips,  as  it  blew  by  them  ; 
but  I  interrupt  you. 

Olo.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  countess  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  that,  on  the  instant  of  its  birth,  was  abandoned  by 
the  count,  its  father,  who  fled  the  castle,  and  from  whom 
no  tidings  have  been  heard,  save  and  except  that  he  died  : — 
but  the  night  wears  apace.  Come,  gentlemen,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  follow  the  stag,  and  must  leave  our  couches  early. — 
Stranger,  good  night  1 

[Chorus  repeated. — Exeunt  all  but  Guiacomo,  c.  f. 
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Gut.  The  Count  of  Cronenberg !  Yes,  my  information 
is  correct.  Let  me  consider.  [ Bell  rings. 

Verona.  \Wit /tout,  calling.']  House!  house! 

Enter  Anselm,  l. 

A  guest,  at  this  late  hour ! 

Verona.  [ Calling  again.~\  House  !  house  ! 

Am.  Eigh  1  at  the  other  entrance,  I  come,  lady. 

[Exit,  k. 

Re-enter  Anselm,  ushering  in  V eron a,  much  agitated,  R. 

Ver.  (c.)  Post  horses,  and  for  Italy. 

Arts,  (r.)  To-night? 

Ver.  Ay,  to-night! 

Am.  A  storm  is  coming  on  ! 

Ver.  Let  it  come  !  [ Anselm  bows,  and  exit,  r.]  It  can¬ 
not  rage  more  fiercely  than  the  storm  within  this  bosom. — 
He  loves  her  ;  he  hopes  to  wed  her. — Yain  hope  ;  but  how 
to  act,  and  to  denounce  him.  Ah  !  my  female  servant, 
Viola  !  Some  testimony  from  her  would  sti'engthen  mine  : 
yet  where  to  find  her. — Post-horses,  there ;  I  will  search 
through  Italy  to  do  it.  I  will  have  vengeance — bitter, 
biting  vengeance  !  [Seeing  Guiacomo.']  Do  my  eyes  de¬ 
ceive  me  ?  Do  I  behold  Guiacomo  di  Rosalvo  ? 

Gui.  The  same,  who  under  the  disguise  of  a  gondolier, 
restored  a  certain  ring  lost  by  you  on  the  river  Tiber. — 
Verona  ! 

Ver.  Hush  1  no  one  in  Austria  knows  my  name. — I  have 
not  forgotten  the  ring  you  restored.  I  wear  it  on  my  finger 
now,  Guiacomo ;  but  tell  me  why  you  wore  the  dress  of  a 
gondolier. 

Gui.  Why  ?  your  refusal  of  my  hand  drove  me  to  dissi¬ 
pation,  my  property  was  soon  squandered,  and  want  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  grasp  the  oar :  the  scene  has  changed,  and 
fortune  smiles  again.  By  a  kinsman’s  death,  I  am  richer 
than  before.  Verona,  let  me  cast  my  fortune  at  your  feet, 
and  say  to  me,  Guiacomo,  arise,  be  happy  in  my  love,  and 
make  me  richer  still. 

Ver.  Are  you  disposed  to  serve  me  ? 

Gui.  To  the  death :  open  the  jaws  of  danger,  and  bid 
me  enter  them.  Need  you  a  defender,  or  a  slave  ?  If  you 
seek  both,  or  either,  behold  them  in  Guiacomo  I 

Ver.  You  are  an  Italian,  and  your  heart  is  noble. 

Gui.  And  my  arm  strong — the  oar  of  the  gondolier  has 
made  it  so — here  is  my  hand,  and  here  is  my  stiletto. 
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Ver.  But  tell  me,  what  brought  you  to  Austria  ? 

Gui.  A  sacred  duty — an  oath  made  to  a  man  on  his 
dying  bed. 

Ver.  [Aside. I  tremble,  and  know  not  why.  [To  Guia- 
como.~\  I  conclude  you  come  to - 

Gui.  Not  so ;  I  come  to  denounce  a  crime  most  deadly 
and  most  terrible  ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of  it :  for  though 
the  tale  my  tongue  could  tell,  may  be  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  yet  the  facts  will  certainly  want  interest  for  you. 

Ver.  The  name  of  the  Count  of  Cronenberg  is  not 
blended  with  this  strange  history. 

What  do  I  hear  ? 

Ver.  That  the  name  of  Cronenberg  is  not  blended  with 
this  strange  history. 

Gui.  It  is,  most  intimately. 

Ver.  Of  Italy  and  Rome  ? 

Gui.  Of  Italy  and  Rome. 

Ver.  Go  on,  Guiacomo. — Oh,  vengeance  I  vengeance  l 

Gui.  [. Eagerly .]  What  said  you  ? 

Ver.  Go  on,  go  on,  Guiacomo  1 

Gui.  It  is  now  about  six  months  since,  during  the  time  of 
Carnival,  as  I,  at  night,  was  plying  on  the  Tiber,  this  sin¬ 
gular  adventure  happened  to  me ;  but  it  cannot  interest 
you,  Verona. 

Ver.  It  does. — Go  on  Guiacomo. 

Gui.  It  was  a'night  of  storms  ;  the  wind  had  extinguished 
the  lamps  upon  the  wharfs,  and  I  was  compelled  to  steer 
my  hark  by  the  sheeted  lightning  :  on  a  sudden,  I  heard 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  into  the  flood,  accompanied  by  a 
deep  groan  :  I  turned  my  gondola,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
lightning’s  flash,  observed  a  sinking  man :  I  seised  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  and  lifted  him  into  my  boat,  rowed 
home  rapidly,  and  placed  him  on  the  bed.  Having  removed 
a  part  of  his  clothing,  I  perceived  his  hands  were  bloody,  and 
that  he  had  received  on  his  breast  a  deep  wound  from  a 
stiletto. 

Ver.  [ Anxiously .]  Do  not  stop  ; — I  listen  1 

Gui.  His  wound  was  wide  and  deep  ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
cordials,  and  my  mother’s  care,  Ave  recovered  suspended 
animation  :  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was 
as  one  under  delirium  ;  for  he  spoke  of  a  mother  he  should 
never  see  again  ;  of  a  bride  he  should  never  wed  ;  and  of  a 
man  who  resembled  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  assas¬ 
sinated. — Ah!  never  shall  I  forget  that  moment!  The 
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tears  ran  down  my  mother’s  cheek,  to  hear  him  talk  so ; 
and  I - coine,  let  us  speak  of  something  else,  Verona  ! 

Ver.  Of  that,  or  nothing. 

Gui.  Some  moment’s  before  his  death,  reason  returned  : 
he  asked  for  materials  to  write  :  I  had  my  stylet,  with  my 
tablets,  about  me,  and  those  I  gave  him :  he  steeped  the 
stylet  in  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wound,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  mother. 

Ver.  {Eagerly. ]  A  letter  ? 

Gui.  When  he  had  finished,  he  asked  me  to  cut  from  his 
head  a  long  flowing  lock  of  hair :  I  did  so  ;  and  he  bound 
it  round  the  letter  :  he  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  in 
a  low  voice,  thus  addressed  me: — “  It  is  hard,  said  he,  to 
die  in  a  foreign  land,  so  young ;  but  I  shall  die  contented 
if  you  will  swear  to  do  my  bidding.”  I  drew'  my  poignard, 
and  on  its  cross,  formed  like  the  holy  rood,  I  swore  ! — Then 
holding  out  the  letter  to  me — ‘‘Take  this,”  said  he,  “  to 
my  mother,  it  will  afford  a  certain  proof  of  my  murder,  and 
one  day  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice. 
His  voice  grew  faint,  yet  strong  enough  for  me  to  hear  these 
deep  and  solemn  words.  “  If,  after  a  month,  thy  oath  be 
not  completed,  to  goad  thee  on,  wdienever  sleep  shall  close 
thine  eyes,  thou  shalt  see  my  shadow'.”  He  then  sank  back 
upon  his  couch,  and  his  soul  departed. 

Ver.  Most  horrible  ;  and  will  you  keep  your  promise  ? 

Gui.  I  must;  months  have  passed  by,-* instead  of  one; 
and  whenever  sleeps  overpowers  me,  the  shadow  comes, 
with  its  blood-stained  vestments,  and  his  dying,  melancholy 
smile,  to  chide  me. 

Ver  {Aside.']  Angelo  must  not  die  !  {To  Guiacomo.] 
Hear  me,  Di  Rosalvo  :  did  you  not  say,  should  I  grant  you 
love,  you  would  become  my  slave,  or  my  defendex-. 

Gui.  Gladly  !  you  caxxnot  doubt  it  I 

Ver.  I  am  about  to  put  your  sincerity  to  the  proof. 

Gui.  How  ? 

Ver.  Give  me  the  letter,  of  the  dying  Cronenberg,  to  his 
mother. 

Gui.  Give  you  the  letter  ! — You  jest :  I  cannot - 

Ver.  Will  you,  or  w'ill  you  not  ? 

Gui.  Never  1 

Ver.  So  much  for  the  protestations  of  a  lover,  and  a 
gentleman.  I  asked  for  that  letter  to  do  you  a  service. — 
Are  you  aware  there  is  now  a  Count  of  Cronenberg  hold¬ 
ing  court  at  the  castle  ? 
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Gui.  I  am ;  but  I  will  hasten  to  tear  the  blind  from  thy 
mother’s  eyes,  and  destroy  him. 

Ver.  Riches  are  on  his  side — it  may  be  dangerous. — If 
you  will  not  trust  me  with  the  letter,  grant  me  this  favour, 
defer  your  visit  to  the  countess  till  to  morrow. — This,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  not  refuse  me  ! 

Gui.  You  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  this  false  Count  of 
Cronenberg. — Aha  !  know  you  who  he  is  ?  Would  you 
wish  to  save  him  ? 

Ver.  [Aside.]  How  to  act  ? 

Gui.  You  speak  not. 

Ver.  What,  jealous,  dear  Guiacomo  1  My  answer,  to 
your  cruel  question,  shall  be  this. — Grant  my  request,  and, 
to-morrow,  should  you  say,  Verona,  wed,  and  fly  with  me 
to  Italy,  I  will  do  it. 

Gui.  Be  it  so,  then,  Verona. 

Ver.  Agreed  :  not  till  to-morrow. 

Gui.  Remember  your  promise. 

Ver.  Remember  yours ! — I  will  remember  mine  !  [.4si4e.] 
Now  to  save  Angelo,  the  false,  the  fickle  Angelo. 

Enter  Anselm,  r. 

.4ns.  The  horses  are  from  the  stable. 

Ver.  There  is  gold  for  thee ;  stable  them  back  again. 

[ Thunder . — Exit,  r.,  followed  by  Anselm. 

Gui.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  promise  extorted  from 
me  ?  that  I  should  procrastinate  the  delivery  of  the  letter 
until  to-morrow  :  no  harm  can  spring  from  this — absurd — ■ 
it  is  impossible!  [ Thunder .]  The  night  is  stormy. — It  was 
on  a  night,  like  this,  he  perished  !  What  shakes  those  cur¬ 
tains  ?  It  comes  !  No,  no  ;  it  was  the  wind. — What  a  fool 
art  thou  grown,  Guiacomo  1  On  yonder  couch  will  I  lay 
me  down  till  morning.  It  was  strange  of  her  :  and  this 
request,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it : — then  the  in¬ 
terest  she  seemed  to  take  in  the  recital !  Can  she  know 
this  counterfeit  Cronenberg  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could 
I  think  that.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  :  to-morrow  all  will  be 
well — all  will  be  well  to-morrow. 

[He  lies  down  on  the  couch. — Music,  under  the  win¬ 
dow,  c.  f. — the  chimes  piny  the  four  quarters,  and 
the  clock  strikes  one — thunder — the  curtain  moves, 
the  window  opens,  and  the  Shadow  of  Basil,  Count 
of  Cronenberg,  appears — it  glides  in,  and  stands 
over  Guiacomo,  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

Sha.  [Calling,  in  a  hollow  voice.]  Guiacomo  ! 
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Gui.  [Raizing  himself,  in  alarm.']  Who  calls  ? 

Ska.  It  is  1,  Guiacomo.  Said  I  not  that  1  would  haunt 
thee  till  thy  oath  was  accomplished,  and  in  thy  dreams,  that 
thou  shouldst  see  my  shadow  ! 

Gui.  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Sha.  Speed  to  my  mother,  this  night,  or  thou  shalt  die ' 
in  thy  sleep,  and  never  wake  to  see  her  in  the  morning. 

\_The  Shadow  disappears — thunder. 
Gui.  [. Rushing  forward ,  c.]  Ho,  there  !  lights  l 

Enter  Anselm,  and  Attendants,  rushing  forward  with 

candles. 

Which  is  the  nearest  path  to  Cronenberg  Castle  ? 

Am.  It  lies  before  you. — Art  thou  frantic  ?  What  hast 
thou  seen  ? 

Gui.  A  Shadow  !  a  Shadow !  [Exit,  hastily,  R. 

A  picture  of  astonishment  is  formed — they  all  echo , 
“A  Shadow!”  and  the  drop  descends  quickly • 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Cronenberg  Park. 

Enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Younger,  with  two  men-at- 
arms,  carrying  a  man-trap,  r. 

Gob.jun.  There,  set  it  down  there,  my  good  fellows, 
that’s  where  the  poachers  come. — If  one  of  ’em  once  gets 
his  leg  into  it,  1  warrant  it  will  hold  him — that  will  do 
nicely — and  mind  you  recollect  where  it’s  set,  in  case  I 
should  catch  you  instead  of  the  deer-stealers.  [Looking 
of,  l.]  Why,  if  here  doesn’t  come  that  old  rascal  who 
nearly  killed  me,  because  1  couldn’t  give  no  account  what¬ 
ever  of  a  pig  with  a  curly  tail. — There,  stand  behind  those 
trees ;  and  when  I  clap  my  hands  thrice,  come  out  and 
seize  him. — There,  go  along,  and  do  it ! 

[ They  hide  behind  the  trees ,  l. 

Enter  Fortune,  l. 

For.  So,  there  you  are  ? 

Gob.jun.  1  know  1  am! 

For.  Have  you  seen  the  gamekeeper  to  this  estate? 
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Gob.  jun.  Yes,  many  times. 

For.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Gob. jun.  Why,  much  such  a  man  as  I  am! 

For.  You  pay  yourself  an  ill  compliment. 

Gob. jun.  How? 

For.  Why,  I’m  told  he’s  the  greatest  fool  in  the  parish  1 

Gob.  jun.  I  don’t  happen  to  think  so. 

For.  But  fool  or  not,  if  I  catch  him,  I’ll  break  every 
bone  in  his  skin. — Are  you  not  glad  to  hear  it  ? 

Gob.  jun.  I  can’t  say  that  I  am. 

For.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  we  have  set  our  snares  to¬ 
night  ? 

Gob.  jun.  Yes,  do  ! 

For.  Here’s  a  list  of  them.  [ Giving  him  a  paper."]  You 
don’t  mind  reading  it. 

Gob.  jun.  Oh  !  not  at  all  I 

For.  You  won’t  let  the  gamekeeper  know  a  word  about 
this  1 

Gob.  jun.  He  shan’t  know  a  bit  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
[Clapping  his  hands,]  Ara’t  you  a  precious  rascal  ? 

For.  I  a  rascal  I  You  dog,  I’ll - 

Gob.  jun.  Seize  him  ! 

[ The  men  advance ,  and  secure  him. 

For.  You  have  betrayed  me  1 

Gob.  jun.  You  have  betrayed  yourself. 

For.  Tremble  :  from  this  moment,  there’s  not  a  gipsy 
of  our  tribe  but  is  your  foe  ;  and  if  I  ever  catch  you,  I’ll 
hang  you  as  high  as  Haman. 

[. Exeunt  the  men,  dragging  off  Fortune,  l. 

Gob.  jun.  As  high  as  Haman  !  I  wonder  how  tall  he 
was  ! — I’ve  done  your  business,  however,  old  chap,  so  now 
let  me  examine  the  trap  :  these  fellows  set  them  sometimes 
so  badly,  that  they  won’t  spring  when  they  are  wanted. 
[ Examining  the  trap ,  r.]  That’s  all  right. 

Enter  Two  Gipsies,  l. 

Gip.  I  have  observed  all. — Gobbo  has  betrayed  our 
friend :  but  lend  me  your  aid,  and  we’ll  catch  the  rascal  in 
his  own  trap. 

[  While  Gobbo  is  reading ,  the  gipsies  remove  the  trap 
ft'om  r.  to  L.  E. 

Gob.  jun.  [ Advancing ,  r.]  Now  let  me  read  the  list. — 
[Reading.]  “  Three  snares  in  the  four  acre  meadow,  two 
by  the  barn,  nine  by  the  rabbit  warren,  and  six  by  the 
pheasant  copse."  Very  pleasant,  really ;  but  I’ll  step 
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home,  get  half  a  dozen  to  assist  me,  and — [Going,  r.J  — 
No,  that  is  where  the  trap  is  set ;  I  must  go  the  other  way. 
[Going,  l.]  Oh,  lord!  what  a  squeeze  of  the  leg  it  will 
give  anybody  who — [Steping  into  the  trap,  and  screaming 
out.]  Oh  !  oh  !  [The  gipsies  rush  upon  him,  and  beat  him 

off,  L. 


SCENE  II. — The  Fountain  in  the  Garden. 

Enter  Benita  and  Roland,  r. 

0 

Ben »  No,  boy,  my  heart  is  too  sad  to  sing. 

Rol.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  heart,  Benita  ? 
don’t  it  beat  ?  Let  me  put  my  hand  upon  it. 

Ben.  Pshaw,  boy  1 

Rol.  Pshaw,  boy  !  I  do  not  know  a  boy  of  that  name  ! 

Ben.  Why,  what  can  I  sing  to  pleasure  thee  ? 

Rol.  Anything,  provided  it  be  not  vulgar. — I  hate  any¬ 
thing  that  is  common-place — I  do,  upon  my  honour  ! 

Ben.  Why,  thou  puppy  of  seven  days  old,  dost  see  ? 

Rol.  See  !  puppies  never  see  till  they  are  nine  1 

Ben.  How  long  will  it  be,  ere  you  grow  wise  ? 

Rol.  When  I  grow  wiser. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  yourself  as  wise  as  I  am  ? 

Rol.  I  hope  not ;  for  some  ladies  know  too  much. — I 
think  you  said  I  could  not  see  ;  but  you  are  mistaken.  I 
can  see  the  secrets  of  your  heart  as  easily  as  if  you  had  a 
bosom  of  glass. — You  are  in  love  with  a  gentleman,  and  sd 
am  I,  for  I  am  in  love  with  myself  1 

Ben.  Well,  to  sing  to  oblige  thee,  I  must  sing  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  thee,  such  as  liobede  hoy,  was  a  very  good 
boy  ;  or,  Jack  the  giant-killer  ! 

Rol.  Jack  the  giant-killer  I  Jack  the  devil! — No;  sing 
me  something  about — - 

“  A  gallant  knight,  in  armour  bright, 

With  a  snowy  plume,  all  waving  white.” 

Ben.  Ah  !  now  I  comprehend  thee  ! 

SONG.  [Introduced.] 

Rol.  [Applauding.]  Very  well  1  very  well !  I  could  not 
have  done  it  better  myself,  Benita  !  [Exeunt,  l. 

Enter  Fortune,  with  a  cord  in  his  hand,  r. 

For.  I  have  escaped  :  the  bars  of  my  prison  were  so  cor¬ 
roded  with  rust,  that,  with  the  file  I  always  bear  about  me, 
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I  soon  bit  through  them  ;  and  now  I  am  at  liberty,  I  will 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  boy,  whom,  till  now,  I 
loved,  though  I  stole  him  from  his  cradle,  I  have  thought 
of  as  a  staff  for  my  old  age  to  lean  upon — he  has  betrayed 
and  deceived  me — it  has  snapped  asunder,  and  the  staff* 
is  broken  for  ever.  If  I  meet  with  Gobbo,  this  whistle 
will  signal  hither  my  followers,  hid  in  the  garden;  he  has 
violated  our  gipsy  law ;  and  if  I  fall  in  with  him,  I  will 
hang  him  upon  one  of  those  tall  firs  ;  if  1  don’t,  may  my 
blood,  before  to-morrow,  be  as  cold  as  the  waters  of  yonder 
fountain. 


Enter  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Elder ,  l. 

Gob.  sen.  Lawk,  father,  what  do  you  want  ? 

For.  Wretch,  prepare  1  for  thou  must  die  1 

Gob.  se?i.  Bless  me,  do  I  look  ill,  father  ? 

For.  Death  is  in  thy  face  ! 

Gob.  sen.  Dear  me  I  how  did  he  get  there  ? — I  cannot 
see  him  father ! 

For.  Why  did  you  order  me  to  be  put  into  a  dungeon  ? 

Gob.  sen.  [, Starting .]  What  ? 

For.  Why  did  you  order  me  to  be  imprisoned  ? 

Gob.  sen.  Lawk,  father,  what  nonsense  ! — There,  there’s 
money  for  you  1  Run  to  the  barber’s,  and  get  your  head 
shaved,  for  you  are  crazy,  father. 

For.  [Sliping  a  knot  in  the  cord,  and  throwing  a  loop 
round  Gobbo' s  neck .]  I’ll  hang  you  1 

Gob.  sen.  Hang  me  !  — If  you  do,  I’ll  kick  your  shins, 
father ! 

Music. — Enter  Gipsies,  with  great  clamour,  bringing 
along  Gobbo  Doloroso,  the  Younger. 

Gip.  [. Shouting .]  Bring  him  along  1 

[The  Gobbo' s  start  on  seeing  each  other. 

For.  [In  amasement.~\  Wonderful  resemblance  1  Which 
of  the  two  was  it  who  dishonoured  his  own  father  ? 

Gob.  jura.  That’s  the  man  ;  [Pointing  to  Gobbo ,  sen.] 
there  he  stands  ;  he  is  capable  of  anything. 

Gob.  sen.  Silence  !  you  ugly  little  rascal ! 

Gob.  jun.  Ugly,  am  I  ?  Then  I’m  very  like  you  1 

For.  Silence,  in  court !  ’Tis  hard  to  hang  both  these 
young  men — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it. 

Gob.  sen.  Yes,  and  I  should  be.  sorry  to  feel  it. 

Gob.  jun.  Suppose  we  postpone  the  execution  1 
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For.  Young  men,  young  men,  I’ll  read  to  you  a  dig* 
course. 

Gob.  jun.  Ah  !  now  comes  the  condemned  sermon  1 

For.  Which  of  the  two  is  my  son  ? 

Gob.  sen.  I  am,  father ! 

Gob.  jun.  And  so  am  I,  father! 

Both.  We  are  both  your  sons,  father! 

For.  You  are  neither  of  you  so. — I  am  the  gipsy -For¬ 
tune  :  [Crossing  to  Gobbo,  sen.,  and  looking  at  his  hand.] 
I  stole  this  boy  from  the  cradle,  when  an  infant  :  I  know 
him  to  be  the  same  by  this  scar. — You  are  both  Gobbo’s — 
you  are  both  brothers — embrace  each  other,  for  you  are 
twins. 

Gob.  jun.  [ Embracing .]  Come  to  my  arms,  Gobbo,  senior ! 

Gob.  sen.  [ Embracing .]  Come  to  my  arms,  Gobbo,  junior ! 

For.  Now,  we  must  part — I  shall  never  see  you  again — 
for  1  am  getting  old  ;  but  should  you,  sometimes,  think  of 
me,  do  so  kindly  :  and  now,  young  Gobbo’s  both  farewell ! 

[Exit  Fortune,  and  Gipsies,  l. 

Gob.  jun.  And  now,  brother,  you  shall  go  home  and 
taste  my  hospitality  ;  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  my  wife  ! 

Gob.  sen.  Thank  you ;  I’ve  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her 
already. 

Gob,  jun.  She’s  a  liberal  creature. 

Gob.  seyi.  I  know  it. 

Gob.  jun.  Has  she  given  you  any  thing  ? 

Gob.  sen.  She  has. 

Gob.  jun.  What  ? 

Gob.  sen.  A  something  over  the  shoulders  1 

Gob.  jun.  And  what’s  that  ? 

Gob.  sen.  The  usual  ! 

Gob.  jun.  The  devil  take  the  usual  1 

DUET. — Gobbo,  the  Elder,  and  Gobbo,  the  Younger. 


Air — “  Major  Longbow .” 

[the  AUTHOR,  FOR  THIS  DUET,  IS  INDEBTED  TO  MR.  SUTER.] 

Gob.  sen.  A  rover  I’ve  been  all  my  life, 

With  a  full  purse,  and  flowing  can — 

Gib.  jun.  And  I  have  had  nothing  but  strife, 

For  I’m,  alas  !  a  married  man. 

My  wife  she  treats  me  like  a  dog  ; — 

No  joy  my  heart  ever  reaches  : 

Gob.  sen.  It  serves  you  right,  you  stupid  hog, 

For  you  let  her  wear  the  breeches. 
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Gob.  jun. 
Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 
Both. 

Gob.  jun. 

Gob.  sen. 

Gob.  jun. 

Gob.  sen. 
Chorus. 

Gob.  jun. 

Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 

Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 
Gob.  sen. 
Chorus. 

***  The 


Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 
Gob.  sen. 


Gob.  jun. 

Choirus. 
Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 
Both. 

Gob.  sen. 
Gob.  jun. 


CHORUS. 

Oh,  leather  ’em  tether  ’em,  turn  ! 

Oh,  whicker  ’em,  whacker  ’em,  way  ! 
Oh,  rumble  ’em,  tumble  ’em,  fum  1 

Oh,  titty,  fal  lara,  lal  lay  ! 

If  wife,  by  chance,  is  mild  and  meek, 

I  cannot  escape  e’en  one  day ; 

She  wopps  one  once  a  day  o’  the  week, 

And  always  twice  on  a  Sunday. 

Your  case  is,  indeed,  very  queer — 

Can’t  e’en  a  game  play  at  skittles ! 

Andthenthe  young  Gobbo’s,  [Sighing.']  oh,  dear  I 
They  gobbles  up  all  the  wittles. 

Oh,  leather  ’em,  tether  ’em,  &c. 

Dear  brother,  if  you’ll  take  my  wife, 

I’ll  give,  to  complete  all  your  joys, 

What  ? 

A  hundred  a  year  for  life  ; — 

And  two  of  my  ugliest  boys. 

Of  advice,  pray  be  a  giver  ; — 

Let  revenge  now  fill  your  whole  soul — 

I’ll  drown  my  brats  in  the  river, 

Your  wife  bury  in  the  coal-hole. 

Oh,  leather  ’em,  tether  ’em,  &c. 

great  popularity  of  this  Duet,  induces  us  to 
print  the  Encore. — Ed. 

encore. 

I’ll  give  you  advice — ’tis  but  just — 

I’m  older  than  you — 

Don’t  be  sour ! 

I  know  that  you  trotted  here  first ; 

Ay,  nearly  three  parts  of  an  hour. 

Oh,  crikey  !  oh,  how  I  did  squall ! 

I  kick’d  up  such  a  bobbery. — 

I  was  not  expected  at  all, 

So  you  got  all  the  toggery. 

Oh,  wiggle  ’em,  riggle  ’em,  wum  ! 

Oh,  whiskey  ’em,  washeeo,  way  ! 

Oh,  sniggle  ’em,  giggle  ’em,  bum  1 
Oh,  slobbery,  boskeeo,  bay  1 

To  share  in  your  sorrows,  I  beg, 

On  yours  I  will  always  pour  balm ; 
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Gob.  sen.  And  if  I  should  e’er  break  my  leg, 

Gob.  jun.  Why,  then, — why,  then,  I’ll  break  my  arm. 

When  I  die — of  this  world  wearied, 

Won’t  you,  too,  then  give  up  your  life  ? 

Gob.  sen.  No  \ — I’ll  see  you  snugly  buried, 

And  then,  I’ll  many  your  wife. 

Gob.  jun.  Oh,  wriggle  ’em,  Ac. 

[ Exeunt ,  l. 

SCENE  III. — Cronenberg  Park,  with  an  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  the  castle. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Roland,  l. 

Ang.  Speak,  boy ! 

llol.  I  come  with  a  message  from  my  lady,  your  mother, 
who  sends  you  this,  my  lord. 

[Giving  Angelo  a  packet,  and  exits,  l. 

Ang.  [Reading.']  11  My  will  and  testament — not  to  be 
opened  till  after  my  death."  [Looking  off,  u.]  Ah  1  who 
comes  hither  ? — Confusion  1  Verona  I 

Enter  Verona,  r. 

Ver.  Well  met, 

Ang.  Not  well  for  me. 

Ver.  Angelo,  you  are  in  my  power  1 

Ang.  In  your  power  1  [Laughing.]  Ha  1  ha  1  ha !  you 
are  merry ! 

Ver.  If  I  but  say  the  word,  you  are  dust,  Angelo. 

Ang.  Explain,  I  do  beseech  you  1 

Ver.  The  proof  that  comes  to  back  my  words,  is  this 
fetter,  traced  by  the  dying  hand  of  the  true  Count  of  Cro¬ 
nenberg  ;  and  if  that  be  not  enough  to  bring  you  unto  jus¬ 
tice,  I  have,  at  my  call,  an  Italian,  named  Guiacomo,  who 
snatched  from  the  Tiber  the  body  of  Basil,  heard  his  last 
words ;  nay,  saw  the  deep  wound  which  let  his  spirit  out. 
Now,  do  I  not  triumph,  Angelo?  —  I  do,  because  you 
tremble  1 

Ang.  Tremble  !  at  what !  to  die  ! — you  do  not  know  me  1 
Think  you  I  am  happy,  because  I  seem  so  ?  This  crim- 
som  dress  of  Cronenberg,  is  like  the  poisoned  robe  of  Her¬ 
cules — it  burns,  and  it  destroys  me. — You  are  mistaken; 
Basil  was  securely  slain  :  the  waves  of  the  Tiber  have  floated 
his  pale  corse  to  the  broad  ocean  :  the  letter,  with  which 
you  threaten  me,  I  hold  as  a  fabrication,  unworthy  of  your 
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wisdom  :  and  if  your  eloquent  recital  has  fretted  me  for  a 
moment,  it  is  from  the  thought  of  what  we  have  been  to 
each  other,  and  not  from  the  terror  you  inspire.  Verona, 
I  defy  you ;  you  cannot  accuse  -me,  without  accusing 
yourself ;  and  if  you  do,  I  shall  not  die  alone  upon  the 
scaffold. 

Ver.  And  do  you  think  that  fear  will  either  daunt  or 
deter  me  ?  Do  you  doubt  my  scorn  of  death  ?  If  scep¬ 
tical,  to  prove  that  my  boast,  is  something  more  than  a 
fable,  behold  this  ring,  the  cell  of  a  deadly  poison  1  When 
hope  is  fled,  it  shall  pass  my  lips ;  but  not  till  then. 

Ang.  Hope  is  fled,  Verona. 

Ver.  Say  not  so,  x\ngelo  ;  and  believe  all  that  I  have 
told  you  to  be  the  truth. — Cronenberg  did  write  this  letter  of 
accusation  before  his  death,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
man,  of  whom  I  have  the  disposal.  This  letter  is  a  sword 
I  hold  over  thy  head,  suspended  by  a  single  hair.  Do  not 
make  me  thy  enemy,  Angelo,  nor  bid  me  let  it  fall ;  for 
still  I  love  thee  I 

Ang.  On  what  conditions,  Verona,  will  you  be  silent  ? 

Ver.  You  shall  retain  the  name  and  fortune  of  the 
Count  of  Cronenberg.  I  consent  to  it ;  but  fly  with  me  ; 
quit,  for  ever,  these  lands,  this  mansion,  and  this  fatal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  I’ll  throw  a  veil  upon  the  past. — Come,  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  I  hesitate. 

Ver.  The  secret  of  my  conduct  lurks  in  one  simple  word 
— I  love.  Ah  1  Angelo,  my  love  is  not  the  gentle  love  of 
childhood,  but  terrible  as  the  bursting  of  a  volcano  !  I  have 
said  to  myself,  a  thousand  times,  what  you  have  told  me — 
that  you  love  me  no  more — that  you  hate — you  never 
loved — be  it  so  :  my  destiny  is  to  be  near  you ;  and  the 
will  of  fate  must  be  accomplished. — Follow  me. 

Ang.  No  1 

Ver.  I  can  read  your  thoughts,  Angelo :  you  love  Be- 
nita — you  would  make  her  happy.  Vain  man  !  would  her 
bliss  be  more  complete,  when  from  yonder  window  she 
might  see  you  mount  the  scaffold,  an  assassin,  an  impos¬ 
tor  ?  For  the  return  of  an  absent  one,  there  may  be  hope  ; 
infidelity  to  our  sex  may  be  forgiven ;  but  where  will  you 
find  the  female  heart  to  grant  pardon  to  the  murderer  ? 

Ang.  Labyrinth  infernal  ! — On  every  side  the  gulf  of 
ruin  yawns  for  me  ! — I  am  lost ! 

Ver.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself,  Angelo  ;  all  I  require  is, 
that  my  rival  may  not  be  happy,  since  I  cannot  be.  When 
we  have  left  this  hated  place,  quit  me  if  you  will ;  but  go, 
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not  near  my  rival  on  this  spot,  and  you  are  secure ;  do 
otherwise,  and - 

Any.  I  accept  of  your  conditions.  But  the  Italian — 
are  you  sure  of  his  silence  ? 

Ver.  I’ll  be  answerable  for  him. 

Any.  You’ve  prepared  all  for  our  flight  ? 

Ver.  I  have  ;  and  by  to-morrow’s  eve  we  quit  this  place 
for  ever.  [ Exeunt ,  r. 

SCENE  IV. — An  Apartment  in  Cronenberg  Castle. 

Enter  Maffeo  and  Guiacomo  di  Rosalvo,  r. 

Gui.  Signor,  I  am  a  stranger  here  ;  my  business  is  to 
speak  to  the  countess  on  a  subject  near  and  dear  to  her. — 
May  I  request  that  you  will  be  my  messenger,  and  say  I 
would  have  audience  ? 

Maf.  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.  By  what  name  shall  I 
announce  you  ? 

Gui.  Say,  simply,  that  I  am  a  stranger,  once  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  son  in  Italy. 

Maf.  A  certain  passport  to  her  favour,  signor.  Wait 
but  a  moment,  and  she  will  be  with  you.  [Exit,  l. 

Gui.  Heaven  pupil  me  to  tell  my  tale  to  this  unhappy 
mother  !  grant  me  strength  to  speak  the  words  of  woe, 
and  give  her  nerve  to  hear  and  to  endure  them  !  I  must 
not  shrink  from  the  blow  1  am  doomed  to  deal. 

7 Vie  voice  of  the  Shadow  heard.  Remember  your  oath, 
Guiacomo ! 

Gui.  [. Kneeling .]  Shadow  1  I  hear,  and  I  obey  you  I 
Enter  Ida,  Countess  of  Cronenberg ,  l. 

Ida.  A  stranger,  and  on  his  knee  ! — How’s  this  ? 

Gui.  [Rising.']  I  trust  me,  lady,  no  offence  can  come 
from  a  Christian  saying  a  credo. 

Ida.  You  demanded  an  interview  ? 

Gui.  I  did  so. 

Ida.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  you  before.  I  un¬ 
derstand  you  know  my  son  :  shall  I  send  him  to  you  ? 

Gui.  I  thank  you,  no  :  that  which  I  have  to  say  must 
be  said  to  yourself  only. 

Ida.  Proceed. 

Gui.  Lady,  I  am  of  Roman  extraction,  and  dwelt  within 
a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  One  night,  under  its 
roof,  was  played  a  scene  of  terror,  which  I  will  picture  to 
you.  A  man  was  placed  upon  my  humble  pallet — a  young 
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man,  handsome,  rich,  but  dying  :  1  drew  him  from  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  a  wretch  who  slew  him. 
All  the  care  I  could  bestow  served  only  to  re-animate  him 
for  a  moment ;  but  enough  fell  from  him  for  me  to  learn, 
he  had  been  slam  by  an  adventurer,  who  resembled  him, 
in  a  manner  most  miraculous.  Now,  this  adventurer, 
after  robbing  him  of  life  and  his  papers,  usurps  his  title 
and  his  place.  You  turn  pale,  lady. 

Ida.  No,  no  1 

Gui.  The  young  man  died ;  but,  before  expiring,  he 
wrote  with  a  stylet,  steeped  in  blood,  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  mother. 

Ida.  To  his  mother  ? 

Gui.  And  made  me  swear  I  would  deli\er  it,  with  a  ring¬ 
let  of  his  hair.  I  could  not  quit  Rome  for  some  time  ;  but 
when  I  did,  and  reached  the  termination  of  my  journey,  I 
found  the  assassin  installed  in  the  place,  the  title,  and  the 
house  of  the  man  he  had  murdered. 

Ida.  This  is  most  wonderful ! 

Gui.  And  what  remains  to  tell  is  more  than  wonderful : 
that,  under  the  sky  above  us,  there  should  dwell  a  mother, 
who  gives  the  name  of  son  to  her  son’s  murderer  ! 

Ida.  I  tremble ;  but  it  affects  not  me.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose,  stranger,  have  you  recited  to  me  this  dreadful  story  ? 

Gui.  That  I  might  fulfil  his  last  request.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  written  on  the  envelope.  [Producing  papers.'] 
Here  is  the  letter,  here  the  ringlet — read  ! 

Ida.  [Reading.]  “  To  Ida,  of  Cronenberg.”  What  would 
you  ? — Who  are  you  ? — I  must  call  for  assistance. 

Gui.  Is  not  this  hair  the  colour  of  your  son’s  ? 

Ida.  It  is. 

Gui.  And  this  his  writing  ? 

Ida.  Yes. 

Gui.  Read,  then,  read  ! 

Ida.  [Reading.]  “My  mother,  I  die  in  a  foreign  land 
by  assassination,  and  I  write  you  this  letter  with  my  blood. 
My  assassin,  whom  I  had  time  to  recognise,  is  an  Italian , 
who  resembles  me,  and  who  may  possibly  profit  by  this  to 
deceive  you,  and  take  my  place ;  but  be  not  deceived,  dear 
mother,  as  you  ever  loved  your  dying — Basil.”  Heavens  1 
I  shall  expire ! 

Gui.  Live — live  for  vengeance  ! 

Ida.  But  where  and  who  is  the  murderer  ? 

Gui.  He  who  now  calls  himself  the  Count  of  Cronen¬ 
berg.  If  you  have  further  doubts,  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
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dissipate  them :  on  your  own  son’s  wrist  there  is  a  scar 
from  accident. 

Ida.  There  is. 

Gui.  Look  narrowly,  and  see  if  you  can  behold  one  on 
the  wrist  of  his  murderer.  [Exit,  r. 

Ida.  [Reading  again.']  “  I  die — assassinated — an  Italian 
who  resembles  me .” 

Enter  Angelo  and  Verona,  l. 

You  here  ? — Give  me  your  hand. 

Ang.  [Giving  his  hand. ]  Why  do  you  look  so  anxiously 
upon  my  hand,  dear  mother  ? 

Ida.  [Starting  with  horror.]  Thy  mother  l — Oh,  vil¬ 
lain  1  villain  1 

[Exit,  R.r  dropping  the  letter  as  she  rushes  out. 

Ver.  Amazement  1  —  What  have  you  lifted  from  the 
ground  ? 

Ang.  A  letter  written  in  blood.  Your  friend,  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  has  played  us  false  l  [Tearing  the  letter.]  Would  I 
could  trample  on  him  ! 

Ver.  The  villain  has  delivered  it  1 

Ang.  So  it  appaars,  Verona. 

Ver.  Whither  go  you,  Angelo  ? 

Ang.  In  the  drawer  of  my  cabinet  are  a  case  of  pistols. 

Ver.  [Supplicating  him.]  All  is  not  lost ;  to  the  last, 
I’ll  cling  to  thee  l 

Ang.  And  I — I  cast  thee  from  me  1  [Exit,  hastily,  L. 

Ver.  Suicide  !  can  he  mean  that  ? — If  so,  I  have  in  this 
small  ring  enough  of  death  I  [Looking  after  Angelo ,  l.] 
To  the  grave  I’ll  follow  him  1 

Enter  Makfeo,  r.,  meeting  her. 

Maf.  Haste,  lady  :  the  countess  lies  on  a  couch  in  a  state 
most  dangerous  ;  some  excited  feeling  has  gone  near  to  de¬ 
stroy  her.  ’Tis  the  opinion  of  her  physician  she  never 
will  speak  again.  [Exit,  R. 

Ver.  Not  speak  again  1 — Then  she  cannot  bring  my  An¬ 
gelo  to  the  scaffold  1  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking, 
but  there  is  hope  in  it  yet.  A  light  of  hell  shines  in  upon 
this  ring  1  Die,  Angelo,  die !  and  at  her  word,  ring,  I 
worship  thee  1  Oh,  Heaven  !  forgive  me  for  this  deed  1 — 
She  must  not  speak  again — never  1  never  1 

[Exit,  hastily ,  R. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  with  a  packet,  l. 

Ang.  At  length  my  life,  draws  to  a  close.  What  is  this  ? 
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The  testament  of  my  supposed  mother.  1  promised  not  to 
!  open  it  before  she  died  ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  a  promise 
i  to  a  wretch  like  me  ?  [ Breaking  the  packet  open.']  There, 
the  seal  is  broken ;  and  the  document  appears  to  contain  a 
i  confession.  I’ll  essay.  [Reading.]  “  This  from  thy  mo¬ 
ther  in  her  tomb  :  thy  sire ,  my  son ,  would  have  beenfault- 
,  less,  but  for  a  jealous  and  suspicious  nature.  He  doubted 
me.  This  stung  my  pride ;  nor  would  I  undeceive  him. — 
To  be  brief:  an  heir  to  his  house  was  born;  and  no  sooner 
had  my  infant  seen  the  light,  than  it  was  stolen  from  me  by 
|  its  sire,  and  I  on  the  instant  received  from  an  unknown 
hand  a  letter  couched  in  these  terms : — ‘  I  have  fled  from 
I  you  with  the  fruit  of  your  crime :  you  will  never  see  me 
more ;  you  have  lost  your  child  and  your  husband .’  I  ut- 
i  tered  a  stifled  cry,  sank  back,  and,  ere  the  morning  dawned, 
j  became  the  mother  of  a  second  son — thyself,  dear  Basil. — 
To  my  tale :  time  hurried  on ;  and  at  length  I  received  a 
I  packet  from  thy  sire,  containing  these  ivords Ida,  since 
we  parted,  I  have  become  a  monk  of  the  severest  order , 
and  on  earth  we  never  meelagain.  The  boy  I  robbed  thee 
'  of  I  reared  until  the  age  of  ten,  without  informing  him  of 
his  rank  or  quality.  He  then  took  to  flight — a  judgment 
on  me  for  my  unkindness  unto  thee.  I  would  tell  thee 
where  he  is ;  but  all  I  can  inform  you  amounts  only  to 
this — he  passes  for  an  Italian  gentleman,  named — An¬ 
gelo."  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  am  I  really  awake  ? — 
Yes,  yes  !  ’tis  here  writ  down  :  I  am  heir  to  the  lands  of 
Cronenberg !  Horror ! — I  am  the  murderer  of  my  own 
brother  !  But  I  will  reform  ;  masses  shall  be  said  for  his 
soul ;  I  will  give  treble  alms  to  the  poor ;  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  prayer  and  penitence.  Ah !  who 
approaches  ? 

Re-enter  Ida,  Countess  of  Cronenberg,  r.,  supported  by 
Pages — Roland  bearing  a  cup. 

Any.  [Kneeling.]  My  mother  1 

Ida.  Let  all  retire  ;  I  would  confer  with  my  son  in  pri¬ 
vacy.  [ Exit  Pages,  r. 

Rol.  [ Giving  the  cup  to  Ida.]  A  medicine  prepared  by 
the  hand  of  the  Baroness  Beatrice. 

Ida.  I  thank  the  lady.  [ She  drinks,  and  returns  the 
cup  to  Roland,  who  exits,  r. — Angelo,  still  kneeling,  takes 
the  hand  of  the  Countess.]  Who  is  it  presses  with  his  lip 
my  hand  ? 

Ang.  Thy  son. 
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Ida.  [. Indignantly .]  My  son! — Off! — Is  it  thy  wish  to 
slay  me,  as  thou  hast  slain  him  ! — Villain !  [ Pausing  a 
moment ,  and  gazing  on  Angelo .]  Come  nearer.  [He si ’fa¬ 
ting,  and  aside.]  Yes,  there  are  the  features  of  my  hus¬ 
band  ! —  Miraculous!  —  most  wonderful  I  [To  Angelo.] 
What  art  thou  ?  [Aside.]  A  horrible  suspicion  glares  upon 
me!  [To  Angelo.]  Say,  didst  thou  open  the  testament  I 
entrusted  to  thee  ? 

Any.  I  did,  and  found  that  he  who  brought  me  up  was 
my  own  father. 

Ida.  [Impatiently .]  Thy  name  ? 

*  Ang.  My  name  is  Angelo  ;  I  am  thy  son  ;  thou  art  my 
mother. 

Ida.  Thou  art  the  murderer  of  thy  brother,  the  babe  I 
suckled ! 

Ang.  Pardon  !  pardon  ! 

Ida.  Didst  thou  pardon  thy  brother  when  he  called  for 
mercy,  under  thy  stiletto  ?  Thou  canst  not  tell  how  much 
I  loved  him  ;  for  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  truth,  and  his 
heart  the  home  of  honour !  And  dost  think  that  I  will 
stoop  to  lift  thee  up  to  the  place  of  one  so  much  above 
thee  ?  Count  of  Cronenberg — for  such  thou  art — thus 
much  I  will  do  for  thee :  I  will  not  denounce  thee,  nor 
bow  the  neck  of  the  last  of  my  race  to  the  executioner ;  but 
demand  nothing  further.  If  doubts  arise  as  to  thy  reality, 
show  to  the  world  those  papers  and  my  testament  to  prove 
thy  birth  ;  enjoy  thy  name,  and  all  those  vast  possessions, 
the  half  of  which  thou  hast  stolen  from  thy  brother.  I  go 
to  rejoin  him  in  a  better  world,  leaving  thee  to  remorse,  if 
thou  canst  feel  it,  and  with  remorse  this  last  maternal  le¬ 
gacy — Cain,  I  curse  thee  !  [Exit,  r. 

Enter  Verona,  l. 

Ver.  Has  she  denounced  thee,  Angelo  ? 

Ang.  [Rising.]  She  has  denounced  me  unto  heaven ! 

Ver .  And  what  are  the  blessings  or  the  maledictions  of 
a  stranger  ? 

Any.  A  stranger,  Verona  ! — That  woman  is  my  mother  ! 

Ver.  [Starting.]  Your  mother  ! 

Ang.  Yes  :  she  has  permitted  me  to  bear  her  title, 
(there  is  the  testament  to  prove  it),  and  to  share  her  for¬ 
tunes  with  my  brother;  but  he  will  ne’er  present  himself; 
he  has  been  slain  !  You  remember  well,  Verona,  the  deed 
we  did  at  Rome  :  I  had  steeled  myself  to  the  thought  of 
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murder,  but  I  am  farther  gone  in  crime :  I  am  a  fra¬ 
tricide  1 

Ver.  The  countess  your  mother!  [Aside.]  And  I,  *' 
save  him,  emptied  a  part  of  this  ring’s  contents  into  her 
cup  !  Fly,  Angelo  !  and  let  us — [ A  cry  wit /tin.']  Alas  ! 
your  secret  comes  too  late. 

Any.  What  secret  mean  you  ?  Methought  I  heard  a 
groan  from  my  mother’s  room. 

Ver.  Cross  not  the  threshold,  if  you  love  me  ! — Dispel 
all  fear ! — I  said  thou  should’st  be  great,  and  I  have  made 
thee  so  1 

Enter  the  Baron  Bellamonti,  r. 

Bel.  [Advancing.]  Where  is  Basil,  Count  of  Cronen¬ 
berg? 

Ang.  I  am  here  ! 

Bel.  Your  mother  has  just  expired  ;  and  her  physician 
affirms  her  death  to  be  occasioned  by  poison. 

Ang.  Poisoned !  and  without  retracting  her  curse  ! — 
By  whose  hand  ? — Show  me  the  wretch  who - 

Ver.  I  did  it ! — I  told  you  I  would  die  when  hope  was 
fled  :  I  have  drained  the  contents  of  this  ring,  and  am  dy¬ 
ing  now ! 

Enter  Guiacomo  di  Rosalvo,  Maffeo,  Oloferi,  Be- 

nita,  Roland,  Pages,  Bowmen ,  Hunters ,  and  Villa¬ 
gers ,  at  the  folding  doors ,  c.  F. 

Gui.  [To  Angelo.]  In  the  name  of  the  king,  I  arrest 
thee ! 

Ang.  Of  what  am  I  accused  ? 

Gui.  You  are  an  impostor  and  an  assassin  !  the  name  of 
Cronenberg  you  bear  without  right  or  title  ! — Before  Hea¬ 
ven  and  man,  I  accuse  thee  of  a  double  crime ;  and  in 
proof,  I  call  to  witness  the  testimony  of  the  countess,  and 
the  letter  of  her  murdered  son. 

Ver.  [Nearly  overpowered  by  the  effects  of  the  poison.] 
The  countess,  is  dead,  Guiacomo,  and  the  letter  is  torn  to 
atoms.  [Presenting  her  hand  to  Angelo.]  Farewell,  An¬ 
gelo  ! 

Ang.  [Recoiling  from  her.]  I  cannot  take  the  hand 
that  slew  my  mother  ! 

Ver.  I  did  it — to  save  thee  !  [She  falls  and  dies. 

Gui.  [To  Angelo.]  You  have  escaped  the  law,  and  no 
legal  proof  exists  to  bring  thee  under  its  influence.  You 
are  the  Count  of  Cronenberg. 
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Ang.  [To  Guiacomo.']  I  am  not  the  Count  of  Cronenberg 
— I  am  the  Adventurer,  Angelo! — Now,  onward  to  the 
scaffold  1  But  mark  my  parting  words,  fair  sir :  the 
adder  will  bask  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunbeam,  and  the 
hemlock  raise  its  head  in  a  garden  of  roses.  Thus  goes 
zhe  world,  and  thus  it  will  go  on,  till  the  globe  shall  stay 
upon  its  axis ;  and  other  villains  will  spring  up  in  other 
times  as  great  as  Angelo.  Now,  sky,  shut  me  from  thy 
light !  Farewell  to  Verona  !  the  only  being  who  ever  loved 
me  upon  earth  ! — Verona  1  farewell  to  thee  ! 

[The  curtain  descends. 
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